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INCAT has fallen, Tewfik Pasha having made a sortie, 
probably on the 11th inst., and been cut to pieces with his 
followers by Osman Digna. The British Government, however, has 
resolved to relieve Tokar, and by the last week of this month a 
strong expedition, numbering at Icast 5,000 men of all arms, com- 
manded by General Graham, of the Engineers, will be assembled 
at Suakim, where it is said, on the mere rumour of the British 
advance, “the rebels are dispersing.” It was at first intended 
to include a regiment or two of the Egyptian Army, but the 
Horse Guards have prohibited this, on the ground of the special 
promise to the men when they enlisted that they should not 
serve in the Soudan. It is said the officers intend to resign, but 
they will probably see that under the circumstances of the 
enlistment their honour is not attacked. General Gordon, 
moreover, has advanced far upon his way. He passed Berber 
on the llth inst., and from thence telegraphed orders to 
Khartoum dismissing the Governor, and appointing Colonel 
Coetlogon to command. He was obeyed, and everywhere 
as he passes along he removes Egyptian officials, replacing 
them by local men, amidst the enthusiasm of the people, who 
are sick of their subjection to Pashas. He was never attacked 
in his ride from Assouan to Berber, nobody resists his orders, 
and he appears entirely confident of success. In fact, it would 
seem that he is carrying out the popular desire, and that the 
Mahdi, even if he wishes it, will not be able to resist the 
universal restoration of local Soudanese authority, upon which 
the General, in preparing his own instructions, showed himself 
to be bent. 


Canon Stubbs is to be the new Bishop of Chester. Every 
one knows the great reputation of Canon Stubbs as a constitu- 
tional historian, and we may add that his great learning, his 
dignity of manner, and his useful labours on the recent Eccle- 
siastical Courts Commission, all show him to be the kind of 
Bishop who is likely to raise the prestige of the Episcopal 
Bench. We once ventured to suggest him for the then vacant 
Deanery of Exeter, partly on the ground that in that deanery 
he would have leisure for more of those literary labours by 
which his reputation has been gained. We believe that since 
the separation of T.iverpool from the diocese of Chester, the 
Bishopric of Chester itself will hardly occupy fully the time of 
80 able and experienced a student as Canon Stubbs, and we 
trust that even as a Bishop he will not, in the literary sense, be 
wholly shelved. There is hardly any other man in England 
who can do the work of Canon Stubbs. 








Canon Stubbs’s appointment will leave the Regius Professor- 
ship of Modern History vacant at Oxford, and every one would 
agree that Mr. Freeman is the man who could best fill it,—at 
least, if he would,—though we believe that he vehemently 
Objects to the limitation of the subject by the adjective 








“modern.” In any case, we hope that the Government may 
throw upon him the responsibility of either accepting or refusing 
it, for Oxford would greatly benefit by Mr. Freeman’s largeness 
of method, and his patience and accuracy in interrogating what 
is offered as historical evidence. 


For the new Bishopric of Southwell,—the Bishopric which 
is to include parts of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire,—the 
Head Master of Winchester, Rev. Dr. Ridding, has been nomi- 
nated. We believe that this, too, is an eminently happy choice. 
Dr. Ridding has been a very successful Head Master at Win- 
chester, where we are told that the school is now, if not in better 
order and discipline than any other of our great public schools, 
at least up to the very highest level reached by any of them. 
We should hope that the ability shown in organising the work 
of a school will be not less shown in organising the work of a 
new diocese like that of Southwell; and Dr. Ridding’s high 
scholarship, though not essential to that task, will certainly 
help him in gaining the loyalty of a clergy who still esteem, 
perhaps even not only next to godliness, but on a level with it, 
the virtue of classical scholarship. 


The debate of Tuesday in the House of Lords on the Vote of 
Censure ended, of course, in a victory for the Tories. The vote 
was 181 against Government to 81 for it, a surprisingly small 
majority, which must have been galling to Lord Salisbury. He 
had not even half of the House with him, though two-thirds may 
be reckoned as his followers. The vote is, of course, a nullity, and 
the debating was by no means good. The Tory Peers had nothing 
to say, except that Government had been unlucky in the Soudan. 
Lord Salisbury did not venture to say that we ought to have 
protected the Soudan, and only intimated that the Government, 
being supreme in Egypt, must be held responsible for all that 
occurred there. It was a speech of purposeless vituperation, 
ending, to the astonishment of his audience, in a complaint that 
in abandoning the Soudan we gave up the hope of crushing 
the slave-trade. We welcome Lord Salisbury as a con- 
vert to anti-slavery opinions, but if he had studied the 
matter, he would have known that General Gordon, the deadly 
enemy of the slave-traders, ardently recommends the abandon- 
ment of the Soudan. Lord Cairns said some good things, in 
particular that representative institutions in Egypt were not 
very valuable, when a Ministry could be dismissed summarily at 
the bidding of a foreign Power; but his whole speech pointed 
to the duty of defending the Soudan, which, nevertheless, he 
did not venture tourge. The strongest speech in attack was made 
by Lord Dunraven, who was needlessly fierce as to the respon- 
sibility of the Ministry for the lives lost, but who maintained 
that if the Government had proclaimed themselves rulers in 
Egypt, the power of the Mahdi would never have reached such 
a height. That is probably true, but then that does not prove 
that they vacillated as to the Soudan, which is the allegation in 
the Vote of Censure. 


Lord Granville’s reply was in substance the same as the 
replies given in the House of Commons, and mentioned below, 
but he explained some details of great interest. He showed 
that the Government had from the first been opposed to the re- 
tention of the Soudan, but had found the Egyptian Ministry 
invincibly opposed to its abandonment. It was not until the 
defeat of General Hicks showed that the retention was a “‘ mathe- 
matical ” impossibility, that the Government felt at liberty to 
insist on the appointment of a Ministry in Cairo which would 
consent to the evacuation. As regards Baker Pasha’s expedi- 
tion, the Government could not forbid it, for they had a telegram 
from him expressing a full confidence of success. They could 


not have imagined, in the teeth of the General’s message, that 
4,000 men would give themselves up to be slaughtered by a 
fourth of their own number. After that defeat, it was impossible 
to relieve Sincat, but as soon as the Government were assured 
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by General Gordon that the armed relief of Tokar would not 
clash with his wider plan for extricating the whole Egyptian 
Army from the Soudan, they resolved to relieve that place, and 
an expedition was already being organised. 


In the Commons, Sir Stafford Northcote opened the debate 
in a speech singularly wanting in fire. He devoted the first 
half of it to proving that as the British Government was 
supreme in Egypt, they ought either to have forbidden General 
Hicks’s march, or have strengthened him, till he was sure of 
success. He repudiated, however, the notion of using English 
soldiers for the purpose. He proceeded to admit that the 
evacuation of the Soudan was right, and to contend that the 
Government should have compelled that measure before it did, 
and to argue that evacuation had been made more difficult by 
the resolve to withdraw the English troops from Cairo, which 
was never carried out. He thought that while the selec- 
tion of General Gordon was wise, too much responsibility 
was thrown on him, and ended a cavilling speech, considered 
feeble by his own followers, by declaring that in shattering the 
Egyptian Ministry—a measure quite indispensable to the 
evacuation of the Soudan—the Government had grievously 
increased its responsibilities. Lord Randolph Churchill, the 
only other speaker of standing on the same side, added to Sir 
Stafford’s argument a more distinct formulisation of his first 
charge, saying that the Tory accusation was not that the 
Cabinet did not reconquer the Soudan, but that it allowed an 
attempt at reconquest with inadequate means. Lord Randolph, 
as usual, was extremely violent, accusing the Ministry of “lying,” 
and the Khedive of desiring General Hicks’s defeat, the latter 
an accusation without any evidence, except a telegram supposed 
to have contained peremptory orders to the General to march 
on El Obeid. 

Mr. Gladstone rose after Sir S. Northcote, and replied in a 
speech which does not satisfy us as.to the policy pursued in 
Cairo, but which was of unusual brilliancy, deeply impressed 
the House, and, as far as the Soudan is concerned, was un- 
answerable. After showing that intervention had been forced 
upon us by the previous Government, which had dismissed 
Ismail Pasha and established the Dual Control, the Premier 
contended that the present Government, so far from vacillating, 
had been obstinately consistent. They had resolved from the 
first to maintain the dignity of the Khedive, and not to 
‘stir those sentiments produced by foreign domination ” which 
had so greatly strengthened the hands of Arabi Pasha. 
They had, therefore, not forbidden General Hicks’s expedition, 
and had given no advice about it, because, if that advice had 
been acted on and had failed, they must have employed their 
forces to assist those whom they had counselled. It was not 
till the defeat of that General that, believing Egypt would bleed 
to death in the effort to reconquer the Soudan, they insisted on 
its abandonment, and not only shattered the Egyptian Ministry 
for that purpose, but induced the new Government to accept the 
aid of General Gordon to make the abandonment peaceful. 
That “hero” was despatched on the full responsibility of the 
British Government, but with the Egyptian commission of 
Governor-General, to arrange with the Mahdi or the local 
chiefs for the safe withdrawal of all garrisons. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, after the defeat of Baker Pasha—who had 
telegraphed his confidence —hesitated to relieve Tokar, lest an 
advance of British troops should interfere with General Gordon’s 
great plan; but on receipt of his assurance that it would not 
interfere, the relief had been ordered. Throughout Mr. Glad- 
stone treated the occupation of Egypt as a disastrous incident, 
to be terminated as soon as the Native Government could walk 
alone, and maintained that many reforms, especially the forma- 
tion of a Native Army, were very fairly advanced. 


On Thursday, Sir W. Lawson brought forward his amend- 
ment which makes it the duty of the Government to leave Egypt 
as quickly as may be; but the brunt of the contest fell to Mr. 
Forster and Sir Charles Dilke. Mr. Forster, though voting 
for the Government, stated the case for the Opposition in 
better language and with much more force than they put 
it for themselves. He maintained that the Government did 
not realise soon enough that after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
there was no Government in Egypt save their own, and con- 
tented themselves with advice, which Oriental statesmen, whose 
idea is to produce order by strong and often unjust govern- 
ment, never will take, but yet fear, and being deprived of power 
by it, sink into inefficiency. The very order kept by the British 











only made the native Government in such circumstances more 
oppressive. “The presence of the English Army alone made the 
effort to conquer the Soudan possible, and the Government 
should have seen that, and forbidden the attempt from the first.. 
When, however, we at last: forced the Egyptians into the policy 
of abandoning the Soudan, the responsibility became visible, 
and the Government should have aided in the relief of Sincat, 
as it was about to aid in the relief of Tokar, which 
he did not believe would be too late. He thought, in 
fact, that the Ministry should have seen their respon- 
sibilities earlier; but now that they did see them, he 
believed they would perform them, and they should have hig. 
hearty support. Mr. Forster did not openly advocate a tem- 
porary Protectorate, but the entire drift of his remarks upon 
the uselessness of mere advice was in that direction. 


Sir Charles Dilke made a powerful speech in reply, in which 
he maintained that but for the mistaken policy of Cherif’s 
Ministry in the Soudan, the idea of the British Government in 
entering Egypt might have been fulfilled. An Army had been 
formed, in which Sir Evelyn Wood believed; the finances, apart 
from Soudanese affairs, had been put straight; and the Khediye 
was, in fact, in Egypt Proper again head of a Govern- 
ment. The effort to reconquer the Soudan had spoiled 
all, but if the English Government had interfered too soon, 
and recalled Hicks after his first victories, they would have 
been hated by the whole governing class of the country, 
They acted as soon as they could, and General Gordon had been 
despatched to arrange an evacuation which he approves as much 
as the Government does. His mission will, in all probability, 
be successful, for, as Sir Charles showed by a telegram from the 


“General, the people are everywhere welcoming him, and are 


heartily glad to be rid of their union with Egypt. He repeated 
the explanation as to the delay in deciding to relieve Tokar 
given above, adding that General Gordon thought the question 
whether British troops should go to Tokar a very grave one 
and not wholly free from doubt, and ended his speech by 
describing the work on hand. The British Government 
is doing more than it ever undertook to do. It main- 
tains order in Egypt Proper—where Sir Charles maintains 
that Nubar Pasha is governing, and competent to govern—it 
holds the coast of the Red Sea, and it will defend Egypt all the 
way to Assouan, 500 miles from Alexandria, if not to Wady 
Halfa, 887 miles. If the Opposition considered the policy of the 
Ministry bad, it was right for them to censure it; but, at all 
events, it was their policy, openly declared, consistently 
maintained, and steadily acted upon. 


We regret to notice the death, on Monday morning, of Mr. T. 
Chenery, the Editor of the ZJimes, and one of the most learned 
Orientalists in England. He was not, we think, quite in his place 
as a journalist, though he had wide knowledge, wrote well, and de- 
voted himself to his work with a fidelity which helped to shorten 
his life; but he was a man of wide and varied attainments, and 
great goodness of heart. It is said that he knew Hebrew as 
few scholars even of Hebrew descent have known it, being able 
to use it like a modern language; he was a recognised Arabic 
scholar ; he talked Romaic with the Greeks of the Fanar, know- 
ing, moreover, the ancient Greek literature well; he spoke and 
wrote with ease in German and French, and his greatest enjoy- 
ment was to attend some conference of Oriental scholars and 
philologists. According to his biographer in the Times, he had 
also a singular acquaintance with affairs, gained partly by ex- 
tensive travel, and though we cannot say that this appeared in 
his management of the Times, he must have been a man of 
most unusually varied powers, and with a hearty love and 
reverence for knowledge for its own sake. That is becoming 
rarer, we fear, among us, the restlessness of the age killing 
out among strong men the power of sitting still to study and 
reflect. 

The Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Stephen delivered 
last Saturday the unanimous judgment of the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice in the action “ Bradlaugh 
v. Gosset,” in which Mr. Bradlaugh brought an action against the 
Serjeant-at-Arms for excluding him from the House by the direc- 
tion of the House, contrary to law. The unanimous judgment 
of the Court was against Mr. Bradlaugh, the Judges holding 
that the Houses of Parliament have not only absolute command 
of their own discipline, but the absolute right to interpret for 
themselves, without appeal, those statutes which are passed for 
the regulation of the procedure and discipline of the respective 
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eeiamaaintaes as these concern the acts to be done within either 
House, and not those which are to be done outside. If any question 
arose as to the enforcement of a statutory fine or penalty,— 
which could only be enforced by the order of a Court of Justice, 
—then the Courts of Justice would claim to interpret for them- 
selves the Acts imposing that fine or penalty, and would not be 
pound by any resolutions of the Houses of Parliament, except 
so far as the Court held that those resolutions were 
taken in perfect conformity with the law, and were there- 
fore legal resolutions. Mr. Justice Stephen, whose very 
able and elaborate judgment discussed the whole question, 
declared that even if the House of Commons interpreted the 
statute wrongly, or, to put a mere supposition for which he 
apologised, with the deliberate intention of doing injustice, 
there would yet be no remedy. “It resembles the case of an 
error made by a Judge whose decision is not subject to appeal.” 


This judgment had not been two days delivered before Mr. 
Bradlaugh presented himself in the House of Commons, went 
through the form of taking the oath, kissed the New Testament, 
and subscribed a declaration which is believed to be the same with 
that entered in the House of Commons book, to which he had no 
access. He then voted in two divisions, for which, if he had not 
previously taken the statutory oath, he is liable to fine,—intend- 
ing, it is said, to obtain the opinion of a Court of Law as to 
whether he is legally liable to this fine or not. Afterwards he 
applied for and obtained the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, which vacates his seat for Northampton, for which 
a new writ has been issued. The election will take place next 
week. Mr. Bradlaugh will contest the seat with Mr. Richards, 
a Conservative working-man, who makes his religious convictions 
the strong point of his case. Great doubts appear to be enter- 
tained as to the result, and this makes it the more difficult to 
understand why Mr. Bradlaugh challenged the opinion of the 
electors so needlessly aad so soon. Probably he thinks that to 
rust unused will be paralysis to the combativeness of the 
Northampton electors. 


Of course, the proceedings of Mr. Bradlaugh in the House of 
Commons gave rise to very unseemly scenes there. On these 
occasions the House endeavours with great success to afford as 
striking a contrast as possible to Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
ideal of a judicial Assembly, interpreting and administering 
its own law. A most indecent contest with the Speaker 
took place as to whether he should or should not direct 
the officials of the House not to record Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
vote, the Speaker having explicitly declared that it would 
exceed his powers to give such a direction. The same 
manceuvre was tried over again in another form, by an attempt 
to compel the Speaker to treat Mr. Bradlaugh as a stranger 
who was to be forced to withdraw before the division, but the 
Speaker held firmly that Mr. Bradlaugh was not a stranger. 
After indescribable confusion, Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion 
prohibiting Mr. Bradlaugh from going through the words of the 
oath was carried by 280 votes, against 167, Mr. Bradlaugh 
voting in the minority; and another resolution excluding Mr. 
Bradlaugh from the precincts of the House, till he should engage 
no further to disturb its proceedings, was carried by 228, 
against 120, — a es 

In the course of the debate, Mr. Labouchere created a great 
sensation by saying that to him the final words of the oath 
carried no more meaning than “ the trash of any mumbo-jumbo 
amongst African savages,” for which he was rebuked with great 
dignity by Mr. Forster, who reminded him that to a great 
number of Members the words to which he referred had a very 
solemn meaning. Nevertheless, Mr. Forster held that he was 
bound to divide with Mr. Labouchere against Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s motion, in spite of Mr. Labouchere’s speech, because 
the division involved the right of the people of Northampton 
‘to elect any properly qualified Member on whom their choice 
was fixed. We can quite understand Mr. Labouchere’s holding 
that a solemn invocation addressed to the Deity does not and 
cannot render the obligation to speak the truth more sacred, 
But we do not understand what Mr. Labouchere meant by say- 
ing that that solemn invocation has to him no meaning. Would 
he think that the act of a man who agreed to be a hostage for 
the life of another, had no meaning? That is pretty nearly 
what the invocation at the end of an oath means for most 
persons, when they make it as a guarantee of their sincere 
belief in what they affirm. 


Mr. Parnell moved his amendment to the Address yesterday 





week, condemning the conduct of the Irish Executive in pro- 
hibiting public meetings, and charging them with playing into 
the hands of the Orangemen. He attacked Sir Stafford North- 
cote vehemently for the violence of his Ulster speeches,—which, 
in a colleague of Mr. O’Brien’s, was certainly not a little hard 
on the demure and conventional speeches of Sir Stafford 
Northcote. Of course, Lord Crichton and Sir H. Bruce de- 
fended the Ulster men and Lord Rossmore, while Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill seized the occasion to make the monstrously 
absurd charge that Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches in 
1880, in relation to the Irish question, were violent enough to 
excite Irishmen to lunacy,—an assertion which only appears to 
prove that Lord Randolph never read the Midlothian speeches 
himself, and trusts to the equal ignorance of others. Mr. 
Trevelyan, in a very calm speech, explained the principles on 
which the Government had really acted, which were,—to per- 
mit public meetings whenever they could be permitted con- 
sistently with public order (he showed that at least five 
Nationalist meetings had been held for every one prohibited) ; 
and to prohibit them only either in districts where violence had 
been common and recent, or where the preparations for great 
competitive demonstrations were on such a scale that not even 
from 800 to 1,200 soldiers would have had the power to keep order 
at such meetings. Mr. Gibson, in a moderate speech, inclining, 
of course, to the Orange side, but candid and statesmanlike 
in tone, closed the evening’s debate. 


The Tory speeches at the St. Stephen’s Club on Wednesday, 
on occasion of the unveiling of the bust of Lord Beacons- 
field, were ultogether wanting in interest, except so far as Lord 
Salisbury always gives a certain amount of literary piquancy to 
his bitter criticisms. The best thing he said was that a ricketty 
parapet on the edge of a precipice is more dangerous than 
no parapet at all, because it gives the impression that it is safe 
to lean, where leaning is certain destruction. We need hardly 
say that the parapet of which he was speaking was that meta- 
phorical parapet to British institutions,—the House of Lords. 
The saying was a good one, but has not Lord Salisbury himself 
misled a good many worthy persons into leaning on that ricketty 
parapet, and finding out, too late, how ricketty it was ? 


Cetewayo, the former King of Zululand, died on the 8th 
inst., so suddenly that his death is attributed in Natal to 
poison, and a medical inquiry is to be held. It is much more 
probable that he died of disease of the heart, accelerated by the 
excitements of his later years, the war, his capture, his visit to 
England, his “ restoration,” and his failure to regain his place 
among his subjects. According, too, to the statement of Mr. 
Whiteley, who had some kind of charge of him in London, pub- 
lished in the Pall Mall Gazette, he delighted in drinking hard, 
at all events since his deposition. Cetewayo’s restoration 
proved a failure; but it was a reasonable experiment, and might 
have succeeded, but for the deadly hostility with which he was 
regarded in Natal by most Europeans, including, we fear, a great 
many officials. A barbarian—aud Cetewayo was that—who 
resists white men is apt to be regarded with the implacable 
hostility with which a slave-owner looks upon a slave who has 
mutinied. He can be kindly to all the world, except the rebel. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s speech in Convocation on 
Wednesday as to the report of the Kcclesiastical Courts Com- 
mission, shows too much of the tendency so common among 
public men now-a-days to shrink from taking part in forming 
public opinion until public opinion has already been made up 
without their help. What his Grace appears to have said 
was, in effect, that the Upper House of Convocation ought to 
wait for the report of the Committee sitting on tke relations 
of Church and State in the Lower House, and that if time 
were given, many opinions hostile to the Ecclesiastical Courts 
Commission Report would be modified, and turn out in 
the end in favour of that Report. ‘That is all very well, 
but is it not the duty of an Archbishop, though without 
dogmatism and dictation, to help to guide ecclesiastical opinion, 
by showing what, in his opinion, needs to be done, and what 
are the conditions under which it may be done effectually ? 
Dr. Benson’s caution is all very well, but it seems to us to in- 
cline in the direction of timidity. Church opinion needs 
crystallising, and who is so likely to promote its crystallisation 
as an Archbishop speaking with due temperateness and yet 
with due firmness ? 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101} to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEBATES ON EGYPT. 


HE debates of Tuesday, upon the Egyptian policy of the 
Government—which were the serious debates, for they 
were the debates of leaders—were on both sides unsatisfactory 
in the extreme. Nothing can be conceived more feeble than 
the attack led by Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Not only had they no alternative policy to propose, but they 
had no certainty in their minds sufficient to give them a foot- 
hold for argument, and were overthrown in the war of 
dialectics with the greatest ease. It may be true that an 
Opposition is not bound to furnish the nation with a plan 
of action, but it is, at least, bound to have conceived one, so 
far as not to be compelled to admit that the Government is 
quite right, and that itself is only scolding because circum- 
stances have been unhappy. The Tories were so compelled. 
Take, for example, as a crucial test, the destruction of General 
Hicks’s Army. Sir Stafford Northcote wasted half his speech 
and immense ingenuity in an effort to prove that, as the British 
Government were supreme in Egypt, they ought to have given 
General Hicks advice, and to have compelled the Egyptian 
Administration to make him strong enough for his work. That 
seemed clear, and Sir Stafford proved beyond debate that Lord 
Granville had refused to give such advice or use such compul- 
sion, and the House thought for a moment there was some- 
thing in it ; but when expressly challenged to say whether he 
would have sent soldiers to assist General Hicks or to avenge 
his defeat, Sir Stafford sharply repudiated the suggestion. In 
other words, as Mr. Gladstone told him, he would have had the 
Government give advice to an ally, and even compel him to 
act upon it, and would then have had them refuse to accept 
the consequences of their own officious peremptoriness. He 
would have them insist on a particular line of conduct, but 
remain indifferent in the event of failure. That is not only 
an impossible policy, but it is not a policy at all; it is only a 
demand that the Government shall always advise so as to insure 
success without doing anything to achieve it, a demand about as 
reasonable as a demand that the Government shall always possess 
foreknowledge. Every sentence of Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
speech is burdened with the same difficulty. The whole pith of his 
argument is that the Government vacillated about the Soudan, 
yet he admitted that they were right in compelling the 
abandonment of that territory, and only erred in not advising 
the Khedive how to do it; though, again, they would have 
been right in not remedying any evils their advice might 
have produced! The logical outcome of the speech would 
have been a demand that the Mahdi, whose lieutenants 
threaten the Egyptian garrisons, should be defeated at 
any cost. But Sir Stafford Northcote holds the Govern- 
ment quite right in rejecting that advice, and only wrong 
in,—in,—we defy mortal ingenuity to discover clearly what. 
The inquirer certainly will not find it in the savage speech of 
Lord Salisbury, who, holding, we presume, like his colleague in 
the Commons, that it was right to abandon the Soudan, made 
it his one distinct charge against the Government that they did 
abandon it, so, in his judgment, causing the defeat of General 
Baker and the massacre of Sincat. He abused every result of 
their policy, or rather every misfortune which impeded the 
Government’s policy, but never ventured to question that their 
policy was right. It is clear, in fact, from the speeches that 
if the Tories had been in power they would have done pre- 
cisely what the Liberals did in the Soudan, and only have 
expected success instead of failure because they were Tories, 
and not Liberals. Even if the country were far more irritated 
than it is, such speeches would not detach a vote from the 
Government side, or induce one man to hope that a change of 
Ministry would produce a bolder or more acceptable policy in 
Egypt. 
On the other hand, while the failure of the Opposition in 
the debates seems to us complete, we cannot honestly say that 
we think her Majesty’s Government successful. Some points, 
one or two of them of great importance, Mr. Gladstone 
certainly did make clear. He revealed the true policy of the 


Government in sending General Gordon to Khartoum, and 
proved that it was a wise and statesmanlike policy. The 
Government, having resolved to abandon the Soudan—which 
the Opposition admit to be inevitable—and to abandon it 
without sending an army there—which the Opposition openly 





fittest of mankind for the work, to the Soudan, in the hope 
that by the exercise of his rare qualities and singular personal 
ascendancy, he might persuade the Mahdi and the Chiefs of 
the Soudan to allow the withdrawal of the Egyptian garrisons 
in peace. They thus staked success upon the life and ability 
of one man, but then they had no option, except to send the 
Army which even the Opposition would not send; and 
one man’s life, even though the man be General Gordon, 
may be fairly risked for so adequate an object. All that 
could be done for General Gordon they did, and so anxious, 
so morbidly anxious, were they not to hamper him, that 
they even hesitated to relieve Tokar, which is clearly within the 
“littoral” we intend to keep, lest the Mahdi, finding his best lieu- 
tenant, Osman Digna, attacked and defeated, should fancy all 
Gordon’s assurances false, and in dread of treachery, dash upon 
the garrisons. That fear was dissipated by a telegram from 
General Gordon, but it was a perfectly natural one, and we are 
by no means sure, considering the ingrained suspiciousness of 
Orientals, that it will not be realised. Moreover, Mr. Glad- 
stone answered another charge with perfect skill and suc- 
cess. The Opposition charged the Government openly with 
vacillation in the Soudan, and implicitly with vacillation in 
Egypt, whereas the real defect and error of the Ministry has 
been a perfectly mulish obstinacy in adhering to an erroneous 
conception of the facts. From first to last they have held the 
same course, have insisted that Egyptian Pashas should show 
independence, should display ability, should feel love and 
reverence for self-government, or should in the extreme event 
be coerced and “shattered” and driven till they did. From 
first to last they have “respected the dignity of the Khedive,” 
in order that Egyptians might love us, as Mr. Gladstone says 
all people love those best who most respect their freedom and 
nationality. Throughout they have acted on the theory that 
the only way to make British occupation beneficial was to in- 
terfere as little as possible, as reluctantly as possible, and as 
seldom as possible, and so to train the Egyptians to walk alone. 
As the theory is unsound from the beginning, Egyptians 
having been slaves for two thousand years, and asking good 
government, not self-government, and as the Pashas when 
fettered by English morality have not ability to govern, and as 
non-interference creates among the people only contempt, and 
not love—for what is the use of a Sultan who will not protect 
you, but hands you over to villainous subordinates ?—the 
Government have, of course, not been successful in Egypt; but 
they have been consistent. They have always earnestly de- 
sired to leave Egypt ; they have always striven to induce the 
Egyptian Government to do its work well, and do it for itself; 
and they have always refused, whenever the Khedive came to 
a decision in itself right, as, for example, the decision to 
relieve Sincat, to compel him to give that decision up. They 
have, as Mr. Gladstone says, always refrained “ from stirring 
up sentiments as to foreign domination,” and have, in fact, 
acted as they would have acted in Europe among a white and 
Christian population under the same circumstances. As that 
is not the way to act in the East when the object is to found 
a strong and contented State, but the exact converse of the 
way, they have so far failed, and from that failure all 
these troubles have arisen. Had the Government in Cairo 
been visibly English, it could have negotiated with the Mahdi, 
or threatened the Mahdi, or detached the Sheikhs from the 
Mahdi with success. The men of the Desert have not forgotten 
the crash with which King Theodore toppled down, and while 
they are not prepared to defy the British, the British not being 
Pashas, they have absolutely no motive for such defiance. The 
single root of evil has been the decision to “ respect the dignity 
of the Khedive,” and refrain from avowing that where 
Englishmen are in “ occupation,” there they must govern ; but 
then that charge, the single one to which the Government is 
liable, is not brought by the Opposition, and cannot be 
brought by them. ‘There is not a sentence in their leaders’ 
speeches which indicates that if they were in power to- 
morrow they would establish an overt Protectorate in 
Egypt, or appoint a British Ministry in Cairo, or attempt 
in any way to govern directly any more than this Govern- 
ment does, All they would do, apparently, is to increase 
the British garrison, and so make the burden on Egyptian 
finances heavier ; and to give some more “ advice,” for which, 
when it failed, as British advice always does fail, except when 
it is only a smooth word for orders, they would hold them- 
selves irresponsible. In what way would their policy as painted 
by themselves benefit the Egyptians, or improve the condition 





approve—adopted the only means remaining to spare bloodshed. 
They despatched an officer, admitted by the Opposition to be the 


of Great Britain, or protect the general interests of mankind ? 
They may rely on it that great Governments are not over- 
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thrown by such speeches as Lord Salisbury’s, which is _mere 
swearing, or as Sir Stafford Northcote’s, which is mere cavilling, 
and -that the only result of the debates will be to deepen 
the distrust with which the Conservative party is regarded. 
It has not many plausible pretensions to put forward just now, 
and if it cannot govern, what remains ? 





WHY LIBERALS SHOULD VOTE AGAINST THE 
CENSURE. 


E have felt, and we have fraukly expressed, sympathy 
with those who do not regard the Egyptian policy of 
the Government as a substantially feasible policy, on the ground 
that our Government clings pertinaciously to the hope of an 
orderly and progressive Native Government in Egypt, without 
European dictation, which we believe to be a false hope. But 
in spite of this difference between our view and that of the 
Government, we have no hesitation in saying that any Liberal 
who votes for Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion will prove him- 
self to be a man either of extremely feeble judgment, or of the 
most fatally-attenuated Liberalism. There is, indeed, abso- 
lutely no excuse for any Liberal who adheres to the Liberal 
programme of 1880 and who nevertheless deserts his colours at 
the present crisis. 

In the first place, as regards the Egyptian policy itself, on 
which, however, we have dwelt enough elsewhere, Liberals will 
gain nothing by a change of Government, and so far as we can 
see, will lose much. The Conservatives offer us no policy in 
Egypt. Lord Randolph Churchill offers us an insane policy 
there. All that would be got by a change of Government 
would be a loss of continuity in itself most dangerous,—a 
general belief in the world at large that we were to have more 
spread-eagleism and counsels more divided than ever. Thatis 
not a result for which a sound Liberal would vote. 

But if we should gain nothing by a change of Government 
in relation to Egypt, what should we not lose in relation to 
all the other subjects on which the two parties really differ, 
as, for anything that we can see, they do not differ on Egypt? 
Liberals will lose, of course, all immediate prospect of enfran- 
chising the agricultural labourers. Whatever the Conserva- 
tives have admitted with relation to urban or semi-urban 
householders who happen to live outside the area of Parlia- 
mentary boroughs, all the leaders have deprecated the exten- 
sion of the household franchise to genuinely rural constitu- 
encies. And even as to the urban or semi-urban householders, 
it is clear enough that they will have to wait for their vote 
till it pleases the Conservative imagination to admit that it is 
safe to include Ireland in the proposed Bill,—which means 
that they will have to wait indefinitely, In the next place, 
the Liberals will lose all chance of any sound Local Govern- 
ment reform. The Conservatives are committed to the defence 
of the present London Corporation, to the defence of the in- 
fluence at present exerted by the Magistrates in the counties, to 
the defence of the present confusion in the counties as regards 
the various rating districts, and to the defence of the objection- 
able plan of handing over central taxes to the relief of local 
rates. In a word, the Conservatives are committed to everything 
that renders a sound Municipal reform hopeless, and if the Con- 
servatives return to power, such a Municipal reform would be 
hopeless until they were again ejected. 

Nor is even this the worst. The return of the Conserva- 
tives to power would certainly mean a raising of various in- 
definite but passionate hopes that the policy of Free-trade was 
to be abandoned for a policy of retaliatory tariffs. We do not 
deny that Sir Stafford Northcote has carefully avoided com- 
mitting himself to any policy so insane. But Lord Salisbury 
has declared again and again that inquiry into the operation of 
what is generally known as Free-trade, is only reasonable; Mr. 
James Lowther has gone in boldly for Protection; Lord 
Randolph Churchill has spoken of a system of free imports 
with the utmost contempt, and has declared his belief that the 
Free-trade policy is an utter failure; and such views as 
Mr. Ecroyd’s are widely diffused through the Conservative 
party. Every one knows how malleable Sir Stafford 
Northcote has often proved in the hands of his more 
go-ahead followers. And no one with the smallest political 
Sagacity can deny that a change of Government now would 
lead to a very general hope of the partial restoration of a 
system of Protection. It would be the first great blow at the 
policy of Free-trade, to restore the Conservatives to power at 
the present time. In periods of commercial depression, a rash 

leader like Lord Salisbury might make almdst any experiment, 
however mad, in the hope of winning the favour of the de- 


pressed interests, and perhaps in the hope of restoring,—what in 
many of his speeches he evidently has thought it possible to 
restore by means of this description,—the elasticity of trade. It 
is nothing to say that you might just as easily restore a fever 
patient to health by loading him with blankets. That is just 
what the ignorant old women of a former generation used to 
do. And it is just what Lord Salisbury is capable of doing 
for the depressed commercial interests of this country. 

But even this is not the worst. We turned out the Tory 
Government, not for its Conservatism, not for its distrust of 
Municipal reform, not for its inclination to flirt with Pro- 
tection, but for its cynical and unjust foreign policy, of which 
Lord Salisbury was the brain, and of which he still remains 
the advocate. He has never retracted and repented the doc- 
trine which he enunciated at the time of the seizure of Cyprus, 
that whenever Europe is disturbed, England should seize some 
new point of vantage from which to command the situation. He 
has never retracted and repented the Afghan policy which he 
concealed till it was too late for Parliament to interfere,—con- 
cealed by some of the most questionable equivocations to which 
an English Minister ever lent himself. And we have every 
reason to believe that, if he returned to power, he would return 
to the policy of Jingoism which he advocated when in office, 
and has defended since with all the force of an effective though 
most cynical rhetoric. 

Nor is even this the worst, There is a ‘question far more 
critical for the British Empire than any question of foreign 
policy itself,—the question of Ireland. Liberals and Con- 
servatives alike admit that there is no problem so critical in 
the whole field of politics as the problem of the right govern- 
ment of Ireland. That is the touchstone of political creeds. 
There are various policies possible for Ireland, but under a 
genuine Parliamentary Government,—under the conditions of a 
practical and avowed Union with Great Britain,—only one 
policy that offers the faintest hope of success, and that is the 
combination between the concession to Ireland of absolute politi- 
cal equality with England and Scotland, and a steady and even 
severe repression of organised crime. But that is not a policy 
which it is of the least use to apply, unless it can be applied 
steadily and in earnest for many years together. A very great 
part of the cause of failure in Ireland has been the experi- 
mental policy of different Governments. Now that we have 
got a policy which is a real policy, and is at least hope- 
ful, let us apply it in earnest, and not pull the plant 
up before it has taken hold of the ground, to see whether 
it is or is not growing. We hold that far above the 
need for reform in Great Britain, far above the need for a 
sound commercial policy, far above the need for a steady and 
modest foreign and colonial policy, is the need for consistency 
in applying the new policy to Ireland. What would be the 
effect, then, of a return of the Conservatives to power? In 
the first place, a panic among the farmers as to the safety of 
the Land Act, which Lord Salisbury has treated as mere 
statutory plunder ever since he withdrew his opposition to it. 
In the next place, certainly, the confident expectation that 
Ireland would never receive equal political rights with 
England from the Tories, and that political agitation—which 
within safe limits the Liberals are leaving perfectly free— 
would be suppressed with a stern hand. It seems to us 
impossible to exaggerate the mischief of such a change of 
policy as this, at the very moment when social order 
and confidence have been restored, and when Irishmen 
recognise, with whatever grudgingness, that the Liberals have, 
at least, an intelligible principle in the government of Ireland, 
and an intelligible principle that absolutely requires the full 
acknowledgment of political equality with England, and the 
concession of a very much more adequate system of local self- 
government for the Irish counties. Change the Government, 
and you extinguish at once all the hopes founded on this prin- 
ciple. Change the Government, and you restore Ireland to 
the old vicious circle of eras of sharp political repression, fol- 
lowed by eras of violent and unlawful agitation which that 
sharp repression has produced. If the Irish policy of the 
Government is to be cut short now, we should almost despair 
of the prospect of political tranquillity in Ireland for another 
generation. The Liberal who would deliberately endanger 
this prospect is, to say the least, unworthy of his name. 





MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN’S LESSON TO PARLIAMENT. 


N R. JUSTICE STEPHEN, in the admirable judgment 
which he delivered on Saturday last, in the case of 





“ Bradlaugh v. Gosset,” has read the House of Commons a 
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’ cular cases, that is to say, they are bound by the most solemn 


- Uf they misunderstand it, or (I apologise for the supposition), 
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lesson which there is clear evidence that some of the acuter 
Members of the ‘hue and cry’ against Atheists took in in- 
tellectually, though they immediately proceeded to ignore 
it morally. That lesson was all the more solemn and 
effective for the care with which Mr. Justice Stephen avoided 
any possibility of direct collision between the Courts of Law 
and the House of Commons on questions affecting its internal 
discipline and procedure. We need hardly say that Mr. 
Justice Stephen found ample evidence of the deliberate re- 
fusal of the Courts of Law to attempt to over-rule Parliament, 
not merely in enforcing its own discipline and procedure, but also 
in interpreting for itself those statutes which prescribe that 
discipline and procedure. “No doubt,” he said, “ the right of 
the burgesses of Northampton to be represented in Parlia- 
ment, and the right of their duly elected representative to sit 
and vote in Parliament, and to enjoy the other rights inci- 
dental to his position, upon the terms provided by law, are in 
the most emphatic sense legal rights of the highest import- 


rights are to be exercised out of Parliament, others within the 
walls of the House of Commons. Those which are to be exer- 
cised out of Parliament are under the protection of this Court, 
which, as has been shown in many cases, will apply proper 
remedies, if they are in any way invaded, and will in so doing 
be bound not by resolutions of either House of Parliament, 
but by its own judgment as to the law of the land, of 
which the privileges of Parliament form a part. Others 
must be exercised, if at all, within the House of Commons, 
and it seems to me that from the nature of the case such 
rights must be dependent upon the resolutions of the House. 
In my opinion, the House stands with relation to such rights 
and to the resolutions which affect their exercise, precisely in 
the same relation in which we, the Judges of this Court, stand 
to the laws which regulate the rights of which we are the 
guardians and to the judgments which apply them to parti- 


obligations which can bind men to any course of conduct what- 
ever, to guide their conduct by the law as they understand it. 


wilfully disregard it, they resemble mistaken or unjust Judges, 
but in either case there is, in my Judgment, no appeal from their 
decision.” The part of this remarkable passage which we 
have italicised must have struck a certain sense of shame 
into those Members who have, as so many of them 
have, made a great electioneering cry of their determina- 
tion never to let acknowledged Atheists into the House of 
Commons, and who in the debates of that House have acted, not 
as if they were a solemn Court sitting to interpret the mean- 
ing of statutes affecting their own procedure, but rather as if 
they were a party of Atheist-hunters intent on running their 
chase,—Mr. Bradlaugh and the Government which declined to 
take their view of the law affecting him,—to death. Within 
two days of Mr. Justice Stephen’s impressive judgment, they 
were giving us another repetition of that melancholy spectacle, 
and yet it was clear that some of the acuter Members of the 
House had taken alarm at the drift of Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
judgment. Absolutely repudiating as he did all power of in- 
terfering with the deliberate decision of the House of Com- 
mons as to the true interpretation of the statute affecting 
the oath to be taken in the House of Commons, Mr. Justice 
Stephen had, nevertheless, quite as solemnly asserted the right 
of that Court to pass its own opinion, without relation to the 
resolutions of the House, on the statute law defining the 
rights and obligations of Members, so far as those rights and 
obligations are to be exercised or enforced outside the Houses 
of Parliament. Now, it is notorious that, so far as regards the 
fines and penalties imposed on Members who do not comply 
duly with the statute as regards the oath of allegiance, they can- 
not be enforced at all inside the Houses of Parliament, and here, 
therefore, the jurisdiction of the Courts of Law will be supreme, 
and they will take account of the resolutions of the House 
of Commons only so far as those resolutions are, in the opinion 
of the Court, true interpretations of the statute. On Monday 
night, when Mr. Bradlaugh succeeded in taking the oath after his 
own fashion, and subsequently in voting in two divisions,—which 
involves the penalty of a fine for any Member who has not taken 
the oath in the form required by law,—he directly raised a 
question in which the Courts of Law may assert their own 
authority over the authority of the House of Commons. The 
Courts will not, indeed, interfere with the jurisdiction of the 
House within the House. But they will enforce a fine pre- 
scribed by statute, only if they consider that under the statute 


other words, a prosecution to enforce the fine against Mr 

Bradlaugh will bring out the view of the Courts of Justice 
as to whether he did or did not duly take the statutable oath of 
allegiance, and whether, in consequence, he is or is not liable 
to the penalty inflicted on Members voting in a division with. 
out taking that statutable oath. Should that question be 
submitted to the Courts, and should the Courts—as is at 
least possible—decide that Mr. Bradlaugh is not liable to that 
fine, the House of Commons will be placed in this most 
humiliating position, that their action will have been virtually 
condemned by great lawyers, giving their opinion with the 
due judicial deliberation and solemnity. The whole hue 
and cry against Mr. Bradlaugh will then be understood by the 
nation to have been a mere machinery for bringing about a 
miscarriage of justice. 

This danger was at once perceived by one of the fiercest of 
the Irish crusaders against Mr. Bradlaugh, and Mr. O’Donnell 
put on the table of the House this notice of motion,—* That 
Mr. Attorney-General take no proceedings in any Court of 
law in any matter touching this House, without the ex- 
press authority of this House.” That means in reality that 
the party who have sucked no small advantage out of 
this hue and cry against Mr. Bradlaugh, are dreadfully afraid 
of having the law which they have interpreted so passionately 
and unjudicially, reviewed in a really judicial spirit by such a 
Judge as Mr. Justice Stephen, and of having their decision 
found wanting. The effect of that on the graver mind of the 
country would undoubtedly be great. No matter that in spite 
of such a review, even if the Courts of Law decided that Mr. 
Bradlaugh had duly fulfilled in their opinion the conditions of 
the statutable oath, the House of Commons would neither be 
censured nor involved in any dispute as to jurisdiction with 
the Courts. Still, the moral effect of such a decision would 
be a grave censure,—all the graver for the unruly and dis- 
orderly way in which the Atheist-hunters have pushed their 
case in the House of Commons,—where on Monday night, for 
instance, they flagrantly ignored the deliberate ruling of the 
Speaker. 

We hold, and have always held, that from first to last the 
majority of the House of Commons have taken an erroneous 
view of the law of the oath of allegiance; but of course 
it is not all who have taken the opposite view to our 
own who should feel ashamed when they read Mr, 
Justice Stephen’s account of the solemn obligations under 
which they stood to interpret the law gravely and without 
partiality. There are many, we know, who refused Mr. 
Bradlaugh permission to take the oath, who did so in the 
grave judicial spirit which Mr. Justice Stephen describes as 
incumbent on the House of Commons when it sits as a judicial 
assembly. There are many on the Conservative side who 
followed Mr. Gladstone’s example in entirely refusing to allow 
party spirit to enter into the interpretation by the House of 
Commons of the meaning of a statute. But there are 
only too many in whom Mr. Justice Stephen’s words ought 
to inspire shame, even if they fail to inspire it. There are 
too many who have taken part in the Bradlaugh debates 
more in the spirit in which they ride to hounds, than 
in the spirit of a judicial assembly. And we must say we 
look forward with sincere satisfaction to the effect on the mind 
of the country, of a deliberate review by the Courts of Justice 
of the requirements of that statute which so many Members 
of the House of Commons have used mainly for the purposes 
of a party conflict, and so used “ with a light heart.” 





THE TAXATION OF FRANCE. 


HAT the national credit of France is in any serious 
danger, we do not believe. That credit rests upon a 

rock, the social system of France, which survives all Revolu- 
tions, and under which the body of the people have become 
possessed, not only of their own soil, but of the bulk of the 
paper securities, national and other, in which the savings of 
all European countries, once hoarded in cash and valuables, 
are now invested. The National Assembly could not now 
repudiate, and we doubt if it could heavily tax the Debt, 
without immediate overturn. Even when Thiers was s0 
tempted to make the payment of ransom impossible, repudia- 
tion was not seriously thought of. The Bondholders have the 
bayonets, and the very idea of repudiation appears to have 
passed out of the heads even of the Red statesmen, though 
we are by no means certain that they are cured of the old 
crazes about inconvertible paper. The people, owning the 





the obligation to pay that fine has been duly incurred. In 





securities, have become submissive to taxation, and pay the 
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heavy demands on them not only without resistance, but with- 
out placing any visible pressure on their representatives to 
enforce economy. It may be taken as assured that the French 
will pay while they are able, and of any serious decline in 
their ability there is no trace. They are harassed by bad 
harvests, as we have been, and by the phylloxera, as we have 
peen by the foot-and-mouth disease, and they have lost money 
by over-speculation, as we do occasionally, but still they are 
saving, though in a diminished volume; the population, 
though stationary, is not declining, the exceeding attractiveness 
of France to German, Italian, and Spanish working-men, 
making up for all losses; and the taxes, heavy though they 
are, still come in. That fatal signal, that taxation ceases to 
draw, is absent from French finance. There is a fluctuation 
jn receipts now and again, as there is even in Great Britain ; 
put M. Tirard reports that last year £121,000,000 sterling 
reached the Treasury, and this although there is undoubtedly 
considerable laxity in certain branches of collection. The 
alarm now so generally manifested as to French finance is due 
in the main not to any failure either of desire to pay or 
ability to pay, but to over-rapid drafts upon the surplus 
savings of the country. The French peasantry put much of 
their savings into the soil, in small purchases of land at extra- 
vagant rates, in elaborate and costly protection for their vines, 
and in improved culture generally, and the residuary hoard 
has been drawn upon lately very lavishly. The Government 
has been in the market, the Railway Companies have been in 
the market, and the great financing associations have been in the 
market, till all Bonds have fallen seriously, and the Government 
is compelled, in order to tempt the peasantry, to emit Rentes 
seven points in the hundred cheaper than before. The loan 
of this week is issued at 76°60, and is redeemable at par 
on any day before 1953. That is to say, the French Treasury 
is now paying, when the redeemability of its last loan is taken 
into consideration, at least 14 per cent. more for money than 
the British, which, considering the comparative safety of the 
investment in both countries, ought not to be the case. The 
national credit is in no danger, but the national ability to 
borrow at home is temporarily restricted, and there is a glut 
of investments, just as there might be of coals. 

Nevertheless, France is suffering from taxation. The pea- 
sant can bear a good deal, for he pays little rent, and no 
money to lawyers, and light local rates, but still he is bearing 
a good deal. It is calculated that he pays at least half-a-crown 
in the pound of his earnings to the State, besides one-tenth of 
his whole time of gainful labour; and that is a heavy burden, 
equal probably, when taxation and conscription are taken 
together, to a fifth of his earnings through life, more than 
the highest average ever assumed for the pressure of taxation 
upon the English lowest class, That is a large deduction from 
the general comfort, and a loss to France which can be better 
measured in another way. ‘To assume that the labour of an 
average French worker is worth a hundred pounds a year is to 
take a high figure; but assuming that as the fairest average, 
the State always expends in maintaining its own organisation 
a million and a quarter of adult males. It burdens itself, so 
to speak, with the maintenance of a standing army of a million 
and a quarter of men, paid at that very high rate. One- 
seventh of the entire male strength of France is always used 
up, in order that the State organisation may be kept going. 
Of course, this organisation is not all waste. Much of the 
labour expended is repaid, being labour on roads, bridges, 
and canals; some repays itself, in the increased efficiency for 
the duties of life which conscripts should possess when they 
leave the Army or Navy; and a little must be set down to 
direct education, which is in the long-run remunerative ; but 
still the burden is a heavy one for a nation to stagger under, 
and thus viewed, makes economy seem very peremptory. Every 
extra million expended annually by the State in non-productive 
work is an addition of ten thousand men voted to the Army 
of the State, and voted away from reproductive labour, the 
sole source of wealth. It would be very difficult to get 
the vote, if it were expressed in men; but expressed in money, 
it is voted readily enough, sometimes for very useless or 
even injurious purposes. Nor do we see much sign that 
such votes will become unpopular. Nothing in political 
economy has been so imperfectly explained as the decrease 
in the old horror of taxation, which once moved nations 
to fury and precipitated revolutions, but now seems hardly 
to affect the general feeling at all. Much of the change 
is, no doubt, due to improved methods, the old taxation re- 
sembling plunder much too visibly, and rousing the hatred 
and fear which we still see in countries like Turkey, where a 





taxation, light in the aggregate, is so arranged as to make 

accumulation hopeless; but there is another cause. The 

people in Western Europe are positively wealthier, and taxa- 

tion strips them of their surplus, rather than of their actual food 

and clothing. The taxpayer gives up his savings, but not his 

dinner. The difference is immense, and, combined with the 

rise of the entirely modern feeling that a man ought to be fined 

for consuming alcohol—a notion which would have struck a 

Roman or a Greek either as an absurdity or as a refined oppres- 

sion—has not only diminished popular bitterness about taxes, 

but has made experiments possible in taxation which our 

fathers would have thought quite monstrous. In almost all 

countries, the tendency to spend money and borrow money on 

State or Municipal account increases, till economists grow 

alarmed, and predict that some day there will be a general liqui- 

dation. There may be, for the desire to be materially happy 

is rising everywhere into a passion, but the liquidation may be 

very far off. The tax-gatherer of to-day is a long way from 

being the stripper he was among our forefathers. We think 

Frenchmen heavily burdened, and so they are; but there is 

much evidence to show that in 1816-21, the five years follow- 

ing the great war, the English State and the English landlords 

together took from the labouring classes twice the propor- 

tion now taken in France, and this at a time when the labourers’ 

margin above the cost of bare food was far less than at 

present. Yet though revolt was very near, and bread riots 

did occur, the “ugly rush” never happened. We none of us 

know what mankind will bear, in the way of pecuniary de- 
mands, so long as the demands increase slowly, and do not 
directly interfere with the supply of food, and seem, as in 
France, to protect the savings of great classes of the people. 

If the great European war so often threatened really occurs, 
and is at all protracted, we may yet see nations submissively 

enduring the devotion of a third of all earnings to the 
service of the State, and so proud of their history that 
any proposals to repudiate would be rejected with scorn. 

French taxation is already double what it was in 1867, though 
neither soil nor numbers have changed; and if it were doubled 
again, we are not certain that the burden would be shaken 
violently off. The savings would be less, the industry greater, 

the economies more severe, and the nation would stagger on 

with that enduring patience which, in spite of the spread of 
Socialist opinions, is the new feature of the European tax- 
payer. He frets, and he asks everywhere that the State should 

carry the burden, and not the Commune—in other words, that 
he should pay indirectly, not directly, should be bled, and not 

bludgeoned—but he does not revolt. Even when he is hungry, 
as in Paris, he asks for work, not for less expenditure ; and when, 

as in Berlin, he is relieved of income-tax, but his wage-payer~ 
is ordered to contribute the difference, he accepts the change 

as a gift, and never urges that both might with more effect be 

relieved by reductions in expenditure. If Joseph Hume were 

to revisit earth, the British Budget would not appal him half 
so much—though we fear it would kill him—as the British 

indifference to its amount. 





LIBEL AS A CRIME. 


HE Members for Northampton really deserve the gratitude 

of the public for the way in which they spend their time 

and their money in illustrating and reforming the common or 
judge-made law, as well as statute law. The Junior Member 
has provoked from Lord Coleridge an exhaustive and authori- 
tative statement of the law of blasphemy, and of the constitu- 
tional law relating to the power of the House of Commons 
over its own Members, The Senior Member prefers to devote 
himself to the study of Club law and of the law of Libel in 
a strictly experimental and practical method. The judg- 
ment which he elicited from five Judges, headed by the 
Lord Chief Justice, on Saturday last, is the latest and best 
illustration of the advantages of the experimental and scien- 
tific method as applied to law. The whole honours of the 
judgment are not, of course, due to Mr. Labouchere; the 
experimental method requires not merely care and ingenuity 
in devising and working experiments, it also needs a due 
application of mind and reasoning power in drawing conclu- 
sions from them. Happily, in the Lord Chief Justice the 
country possesses this reasoning power, when his Lordship 
thinks fit to apply it, in the highest degree. The application 
of Lord Coleridge’s mind to the facts experimentally worked 
out by Mr. Labouchere produces that union of thought and, 
fact which, if not ushered in with the thunder-peals which the. 
Poet-Laureate tells us are the appropriate wedding. strains. for 
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such unions, is yet none the less productive of important re- 
sults. By his judgment in the Vallombrosa case, the Lord Chief 
Justice has put his foot down most emphatically on several 
flagrant fallacies which have hitherto prevailed, and led to a 
scandalous waste of public time. The Duke of Vallombrosa, a 
foreigner residing abroad, thought proper to resent a paragraph 
which appeared in Zruth,a London paper, to the effect that his 
father made his money as a French army contractor, and 
narrowly escaped hanging for supplying soldier instead of 
mutton to the troops. Most people would have left such a 
silly story to take care of itself, even if it was told of them- 
selves. But there are people who seem to have no measure of 
the fitness of things, and who think that their own affairs are 
of such overwhelming importance that nothing is too slight 
an occasion to justify them in rushing before the public, and 
putting the whole force of the State in action to revenge any 
little slight that is cast upon them; and not only on them- 
selves, but on their belongings and their ancestors, even 
unto the third and fourth generations. It is satisfactory to 
think that the judgment of a strong Court has put consider- 
able hindrances in the way of future indulgence of this 
passion. In the first place, it was held that the fact of this 
Duke of Vallombrosa’s being a non-resident foreigner was, if 
not an absolutely conclusive answer, yet a very strong argu- 
ment against his right to take criminal proceedings in England. 
The technical reason for this, that there is no ground in such 
a case for apprehending a breach of the peace, conceals the 
more solid and substantial ground that no appreciable injury 
has been done. But the chief points settled in the case were 
that to say things against the dead is not libellous, and that, 
as a rule, the special remedy by information is not open to a 
private individual, nor indeed to a public personage, unless he 
is libelled as such. 

The restriction on the right of the living to consider them- 
selves insulted by things said against their dead relations is a 
most wholesome one. If once it were allowed that sarcasm or 
abuse of a man’s ancestors gave him good cause for breaking 
the peace or prosecuting the writer for libel, there would be no 
end to libel actions. We should have Lord Campbell’s repre- 
sentatives prosecuting Lord Lyndhurst’s, and Lord Beacons- 
field’s nephew dragging Mr. Reginald Wilberforce into the 
dock. Every life of a prominent personage that was published 
would land its author in the hands of the law, and 
the popularity of biographies and the importance of the 
biographee would be measured by the number of informations 
aimed at the publisher. As it would be impossible to 
draw the line, one person being as much offended by an 
imputation on his great-grandmother as another by a 
reflection on his father, true history would become im- 
possible, and biography would resolve itself not only into a 
panegyric of the particular hero, but also of every one he knew, 
The imagination falters before the number of eminent persons 
who would have the right of prosecution for reflections on the 
virtue of Charles II.’s favourites, or on the incorruptibility of 
the statesmen of the eighteenth century. The line must be 
drawn somewhere, and it is rightly drawn at death. If a man 
chooses to consider himself insulted in the person of his 
ancestors, he must. The Courts are not large enough, and the 
time of the Judges not long enough, to deal with every 
fancied wrong. There are quite enough solid wrongs re- 
maining unredressed, without the public time being con- 
sumed in discussing sentimental grievances. We have, 
happily, got beyond the days when it was held to 
be a crime to say of a Knight of the Bath just dead 
that he had earned his red ribbon by “ changing his principles 
and voting for that pernicious project, the Excise,” and it is 
just as well that people should be forcibly reminded that we 
have. It is also satisfactory to find the Judges trampling on 
another fallacy, which dictated a decision given only last sittings 
in another case, that because a man is a lord he is entitled to 
a different remedy to other people. A criminal information 
was granted to Lord Lonsdale simply because he is an Earl. 
For that there was not, according to Lord Coleridge, the 
shadow of a precedent; and there being no precedent, it can 
hardly, in these days, be contended that there is the shadow 
of areason. A lord is no more than any other Englishman 
entitled to the special intervention of the law. 

The Criminal Law exists for the purpose of abating in- 
juries done to all individuals which are at the same time an 
injury to the public, either directly by the magnitude of the 
offence, or indirectly by the danger that would arise from its 
repetition. In most cases, when a crime has been committed, 
aman may not seek redress by the civil law before he has 





avenged or attempted to avenge the public by resorti: 
criminal law. The case of libel is aa veaien rey ni 
who thinks himself libelled has his choice whether he will 
proceed civilly or criminally against the man who he asserts 
has libelled him. More, there is a special mode of criminal 
procedure which lies open to him, by what is called “the 
high-prerogative remedy” of criminal information. When 
this method is adopted, instead of the person injured 
bringing his opponent first before a magistrate, then 
before a grand jury, and finally before a petty jury. 
he brings him straight away before the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench Division in the High Court of Justice, But 
this special method has been usually reserved for cases in 
which the person libelled is a public personage, holding a public 
office, and libelled for misbehaviour in that office. It wag 
settled on Saturday that it will not be given to a private 
person in any case which is not of such a nature, either by the 
grossness of the outrage or other circumstances, as to call em- 
phatically for State interference. A Peer, therefore, if libelled 
for his conduct as a Peer of Parliament, may be allowed the 
special remedy as a matter of course; but if he is merely 
libelled for his private conduct, he is left to the same remedy 
as any other citizen. This decision is more important than it 
looks. A man will think once, twice, and thrice before going 
through the lengthy process needed for an indictment, who 
would think nothing of proceeding by way of information, 
Whether hereafter a further step may not advantageously be 
taken, and the way of indictment stopped up altogether or in 
great part, is at least open to question. The sensitiveness of 
people to things said in the newspapers, even in newspapers 
which no one reads or regards, and to things which cannot 
possibly do any real harm, tends to become a public nuisance, 
The papers which live on libel would find their trade a poor 
one, if there were fewer prosecutions for libel. The acme of 
absurdity in the abuse of criminal process is reached when, as 
lately happened, a news company proceeds criminally against.a 
newspaper proprietor for scoffing at the authenticity of its 
telegrams. 








THE EDITORSHIP OF THE “TIMES.” 


HE death of Mr. Chenery is at least as important as that 

of any ordinary Cabinet Minister, for it leaves vacant the 
Editorship of the Times ; and the Times, in spite of the radical 
change which has passed over the Press, and over its own 
special position, is still an institution. Not that Mr. Chenery 
filled the post particularly well, for in spite of the generous 
testimony borne to him in the 7'imes itself, he was only an 
average editor, by no means up to the level of Barnes, or 
Sterling, or John Delane. The Editorial chair was not, in 
fact, Mr. Chenery’s fitting place in the world. He was an 
accomplished Professor or wide-minded savant, rather than 
a journalist. He was a scholar of unusually thorough learning 
in Arabic, and its most important dialect, Hebrew,—writing 
Hebrew, for example, with idiomatic force; he knew that 
little-known subject, modern Hebrew literature, excellently 
well; he spoke two or three European tongues with ease, and 
he had a keen interest in all that appertains to the study 
of the East. He had, too, seen much of men and man- 
ners, had travelled in many countries, and, when interested, 
could throw himself with vigour into many important 
political questions. But, like most Orientalists, he had a 
difficulty in interesting himself deeply in things outside his 
specialty, he did not sincerely care for daily politics, and he 
lacked in an unusual degree insight into the movements of the 
English mind. He said in conversation three weeks before the 
election of 1880 that the return of a Liberal Government to power 
within twelve or fifteen years was almost an impossibility, and 
that the distaste for Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, “in many 
respects well founded,” was almost confined to the literary 
class. He was repeatedly wrong as to the English mind 
about Ireland, and was, to quote a recent instance, entirely 
at sea as to ordinary English opinion on the Ilbert Bill. 
He is said to have chosen men well, or at least carefully, and 
he certainly made them friends; but the Times under his man- 
agement failed in interestingness, and often lacked its old 
tone of haughty decision. Judging as outsiders compelled 
every day to read, and not merely to skim the Times, we should 
say that Mr. Chenery had a weakness for consistency most in- 
jurious in his special position, and that he had a nearly total 
inability to perceive what Englishmen would like best to read 
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about. He gave his audience constantly two articles, and 
sometimes three, in a morning’s issue, which were, in fact, 
adding, sometimes good, sometimes bad, but always about 
trivial or unimportant subjects. That may have been judicious, 
for what we know, as a bit of newspaper management, and cer- 
tainly it was in accordance with the precedents set by the penny 
pers; but it made of the Z'iines something different from the 
old, strong-tongued leader of opinion, which left nothing un- 
touched, and tried every day, successfully or otherwise, to tell 
everybody what for that morning he ought, if he were not an 
idiot, to think. The paper became too much like every other, 
till the old nicknames that its enemies threw at it, “@ 
Thunderer,” “ Jupiter Tonans,” and “the Oracle,” became : 
ludicrously inappropriate that they were disused. The Times is 
quoted now as “ the Times,” just as the Standard and the Daily 
News are, and not as the national voice. 

Mr. Chenery had little power of representation, but we do 
not know that this was his fault, or that any successor 
in his chair will ever again fully possess it. A great change 
has passed over the position of the Times, and it will be most 
difficult—if we uttered our real opinion, we should say it 
would be impossible—for the Walter family ever again to 
discover, what they have discovered so often, a man who could 
represent the ruling opinion of the hour with a brool as loud 
as its own. The first Walter did that, Barnes did that, 
Sterling did that, and so did Delane; but it was under a 
set of circumstances, always partly accidental, which have 
entirely passed away. While the constituency of the Times— 
that is, the well-to-do class taken as a whole—ruled the Ten- 
pounders, and through them the kingdom, it was possible 
for the Times, if its conductor could reflect the opinion of that 
class, to utter the opinion in a regal tone, as the opinion at once 
of its readers and of the country. There was nothing ludicrous 
or even over-strained in the majesty of the tone, for the utter- 
ance, whatever its other merits, really was in an extraordinary 
degree that of the legal “ country,” which alone had power to 
act on its decisions. The United Kingdom was not governed by 
a democracy, but by a widely-spread oligarchy, and most of that 
oligarchy read the Times, All that had to be done was to gather 
the opinion rightly, and as all representative men were concen- 
trated in London, this could be accomplished with comparative 
ease. Mr. Barnes or Mr. Delane talked to those men, or in many 
cases without talking to them knew how they would think, and 
made their collective voice roll out through the Times in a way 
which, though sometimes stagey, was usually effective, and not 
infrequently majestic. Many singular instances of the latter tone 
could be quoted from the Times of 1848. This, however, 
can never be done again. It is no longer possible to gather 
the opinion of the country from representative men or Clubs, 
and when, with slow patience and close watchfulness and great 
expenditure of time, it is gathered, it is no longer the opinion 
of the Times’ constituency. The two powers have ceased to 
be identical—are, indeed, often in conflict—and the un- 
lucky Editor, if he follows the old tradition, finds either that 
his roar does not represent his constituency, and that 
he is, therefore, losing his hold, or that the country 
will go the other way, in which case his roar seems 
unbecomingly loud. This has really happened, though the 
Times would probably not believe it, about the reduction of the 
franchise in Ireland. The Times thundered about that quite in 
the old way, and we have no doubt the Editor really thought he 
was expressing the opinion of the country. In reality, he was 
only expressing that of those who buy the Times, and as the 
country was the other way, the thunder which twenty years 
ago would not only have sounded real, but have been real, 
caused no more alarm than the thunder of a theatre, and 
seemed even a little ridiculous. It could only be by chance 
that an Editor of the Times could ever again occupy the old 
position, and then, if he did, if he happened to understand both 
the old governing class and the new governing class, and they 
happened to agree, the chances are the Government would un- 
derstand also, and there would be no use in thundering so loud. 

The Editor of the Times can, of course, be still a representa- 
tive man, and utter the opinion of the Middle-class, and it is 
well that he should do so. We have never been able to concur 
in the abuse lavished on the Times for its tergiversations, for 
its constituency is always going round; and there is no true 
reason why, if only the fact is openly admitted, a newspaper 
should not be the mirror, instead of the leader of a constituency. 
But then the Editor must avow himself representative of a 








class, and not of the legal nation; must leave off confusing 
Income-tax payers with “the country,” and must seek strength 
through something other than regality of mien. His post will 
be a difficult, perhaps even an impossible one, for an Editor of the 
Times who did not understand the true “country ” would not 
guide the vessel aright; and yet if he did understand it, he 
would in his own consciousness, while fighting for the opinion 
of his own constituency, often be waging a perfectly hope- 
less war. ‘To succeed, he would have to be a man who not 
only understood the Upper Hundred Thousand, and in the 
main sympathised with them, but also understood the people, 
and could bear to be beaten by them, and start afresh from their 


t) verdict, without fury and without loss of heart. He must be 


able to be the mouthpiece of a permanently unsuccessful party, 
without becoming a partisan and without growing gradually 
into a bitter cynic. He must, in fact, be a Whig who accepts 
English democracy, as he accepts the English climate, without 
liking or disliking it, as part of the condition of things, not to be 
altered or endured, but simply used in the best way that seems 
open. Plenty of men of that kind exist—the present Foreign 
Secretary, we should say, is one of them—but then they 
usually, if journalists, want to express their own opinions; and the 
Editor of the Times must represent the class which supports the 
T'imes, or transmute the paper altogether. The man who can 
so represent, yet understand the new “country,” must have a 
pliable firmness, a freedom from crotchets, a strong sweetness 
of intellectual temper which are exceedingly rare, rarest of all in 
the kind of men who can hold together a difficult team, and 
retain interest in politics which never, or hardly ever, go their 
way. They are scarcely to be found in France or America, and 
even in England, where detachment of mind is more common, 
despite the hereditary experience of the Walter family, who have 
been now seeking diligently for such men for nearly a century, we 
doubt if they will find the search this time an easy one. It is one 
thing to accept such a post when you are paid in the pleasure 
of ruling, quite another when the only pleasure likely to come 
to you is that of having defended bravely for others what you 
knew beforehand to be an untenable position. The next Editor of 
the Times, if faithful to the old tradition of the paper, will have 
to represent an oligarchy, yet understand a democracy, and must 
seem to give that oligarchy a most influential voice. That is 
most difficult work, to which only men with a singular combin- 
ation of qualities can be competent, and few such men exist in 
journalism. 





THE HOMELINESS OF THE QUEEN. 
HE fresh “ Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the High- 
lands,’’* which the Queen has just given to her people, are, 
as a contemporary has pointed out, carefully weeded of almost 
all the higher political criticisms which must have occurred to 
the Sovereign during the autumn holidays here recorded. Doubt- 
less, her diary contained ample records of what she thought 
concerning the American Civil War, the Schleswig-Holstein 
War, the war between Prussia and Austria; the Reform Bill of 
1867, the Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone’s first Government, the 
Franco-German War; the Tory victory of 1874, the Conferences 
at Constantinople, and the war between Russia and Turkey; 
the defeat of the Tory Government in 1880; and the death of 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. In relation to none of these events, 
however, are we allowed any glimpse of the Sovereign's reflec- 
tions, except only an indirect glimpse of her deep sympathy with 
Germany in 1870; and probably even that glimpse had better 
have been withheld from us, or rather from a neighbouring 
nation, to whom it is certain to give needless umbrage. The 
Queen was quite right not to give her confidence to her subjects 
on questions on which her subjects are themselves passionately 
divided, for her doing so could not but have tended to alienate 
the hearty loyalty either of the one party or of the other. What, 
then, is the value of this fragmentary record of the Queen’s 
thoughts and feelings, during her autumn holidays, on matters 
of almost exclusively private interest ? 

We should say that it will be of great use to the many who find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to realise that the Sovereign, in spite 
of her unique station, and her official relation to matters of great 
moment, is none the less a very natural-minded woman, of strong 
feelings and great simplicity of nature. Some people imagine 
that Royalty is apt to rob human nature of its best and most 
sterling characteristics. Others imagine that even if this is 
not the case, it makes life so artificial that there can be hardly 





* (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
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any common ground between an ordinary mother and the mother 
of princes, between an ordinary traveller and a traveller who 
passes from one palace to another with all the world on the 
watch to find opportunities of serving her; between an ordinary 
listener to sermons and a listener for whose ears every word is 
carefully prepared. For those who have this difficulty of the 
imagination,—and it is very real in a great many people,—these 
fresh “Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands,” 
will provide a very effectual, if only a temporary remedy. The 
use of the book is to demonstrate the hearty homeliness of the 
Queen,—the absolute identity between her views and feelings 
on all the ordinary subjects of domestic life, and the views and 
feelings of nine hundred and ninety-nine good women out of a 
thousand. 


To a great many persons the vague notion of the divinity that 
doth “ hedge a king” proves a bar to the effectual action of the 
imagination. To a great many others, the false conviction that 
continual deference and reverence must distort and in a sense 
obstruct the flow of natural feeling, proves a serious obstacle 
to interpreting a monarch’s feelings aright. It is true that the 
Queen has continually proved to us, not only by her first High- 
land Journal, but by her constant efforts to show her sympathy 
with the numerous friends she has among her subjects, and to 
express her grief when any great calamity overtakes them, 
that she is not at heart different from the best among her own 
people. But the impression produced by these manifesta- 
tions of feeling fades rapidly away. The one thing that remains 
is the remembrance of her exalted position, of the despatches 
which are addressed to her, of the advice which is tendered 
to her, of the prerogative which she exercises; and this 
remembrance is constantly at work to create a non-con- 
ducting medium between the heart of the Queen and the 
feelings of her subjects. To any one who, being aware of 
this isolation of the Queen, fancies that it makes her less 
of a woman than she would otherwise be, this book of hers 
will bring, for the time at least, a complete undeceiving. To 
hear how unfortunately long she found Principal Campbell’s 
prayer, delivered in pouring rain; how the midges bit her so 
dreadfully when she was sketching, that she was obliged to 
desist; how she enjoyed seeing the servants dance reels, and 
propose healths in whiskey toddy; how deeply interested she 
was in seeing the sheep “ juiced ;” how practical was her sym- 
pathy with a little boy whose nosegay Colonel Ponsonby had 
failed to catch, and who screamed out “ Stop!” to the Royal 
carriage ; how she took her little Beatrice to see death for the 
first time, in its most attractive and peaceful form; how she 
admired a daughter’s cleverness, and exulted over a son’s 
courage,—all this will make every one who reads this record of 
her life in the Highlands feel that the Queen is altogether 
motherly and human, and that a very large proportion of her 
interests are just as domestic as those of any of her subjects. 
It will be a positive revelation to some of them to find that her 
servants can get her into a scrape like other persons’ ser- 
vants; that she can be thankful for so much as a little claret 
to wash her bruises with, when she has been upset in her car- 
riage ; that the reporters can annoy her by dogging her steps, as 
they annoy her nobles and her statesmen ; that she is as pleased 
with the baby at a decent cottager’s christening as any other 
mother, and kisses it as kindly; that she can admire an effective 
preacher, and cry gently over her griefs in the presence of sympa- 
thising friends like any other mourner. There is something 
touching, too, in the simplicity of her pleasure at the thought that 
she represents the Stuart no less than the Hanoverian line, and 
has a claim to the throne which even the Pretender, if he could 
haunt the scene of his former adventures, would be glad to 
acknowledge. There is a great deal of human nature even in 
the following passage, which is one of the few bits in her book 
which nobody but the Queen could have written. She is 
talking with Cameron of Lochiel, among the hiding-places of 
Prince Charlie :— 

“Tt was, as General Ponsonby observed afterwards, a striking 
scene. ‘There was Lochiel,’ as he said, ‘whose great-grand-uncle 
had been the real moving cause of the rising of 1745—for without him 
Prince Charles would not have made the attempt—showing your 
Majesty (whose great-great-grandfather he had striven to dethrone) 
the scenes made historical by Prince Charlie’s wanderings. It was a 
scene one could not look on unmoved.’ Yes; and I feel a sort of 
reverence in going over these scenes in this most beautiful country, 
which Iam proud to call my own, where there was such devoted 
loyalty to the family of my ancestors—for Stuart blood is in my 
veins, and I am now their representative, and the people are as de- 
voted and loyal to me as they were to that unhappy race...... 








As we suddenly came upon Loch Shiel from the narrow glen, lit up 
by a bright sunshine, with the fine long loch and the rugged mountaing 
which are about three thousand feet high, rising all around, no habita. 
tion or building to be seen except the house of Glenaladale, which 
used to be an inn, and a large picturesque Catholic church, remindi 
one, from its elevated position to the right and above the house, of 
churches and convents abroad, I thought I never saw a lovelier or 
more romantic spot, or one which told its history so well.” What a 
scene it must have been in 1745! And here was I, the descendant of 
the Stuarts and of the very king whom Prince Charles songht to over. 
throw, sitting and walking about quite privately and peacefully.” 
One sees, there, how human even the Queen, writing as Queen, 
is,—how it delights her even better to think that she represents 
the romantic, discrowned wanderer, than it does to know that 
she represents the humdrum Sovereigns who vastly preferred 
Hanoverian drill and beer to all the chances and perils of a 
career dependent on Highland loyalty for its best hopes. That 
is exactly how any other woman would feel who has a claim to 
a romantic as well as a prosaic inheritance in her pedigree; and 
no one could express that feeling with greater simplicity than 
the Queen. 

In one word, Queen though she be, she is in everything a 
woman of homely impressions and homely affections. She 
thinks no domestics to be compared with her most devoted 
domestic, no girls cleverer and sweeter than her daughters, no 
courage more admirable than her son’s. She was as pleased with 
getting Dr. Norman MacLeod’s authority for being as much at 
Balmoral as she desired, as if Dr. Norman MacLeod had been her 
constitutional adviser, instead of one of her spiritual advisers. She 
is far from feeling too exalted to take pleasure in being advised to 
do what she wishestodo. She is far from feeling too exalted tobe 
vexed by continual rain in beautiful country, or by losing her 
luggage so that she cannot retire to rest without inconvenient 
special arrangements. In Church matters she is thoroughly 
religious, without being able to see any vital distinction between 
her own Church and that of the Presbyterians. In a word, she is in 
everything a warm-hearted, natural, simple-minded, undogmatic 
woman, as well asa Queen. And that is so difficult for the world in 
general to realise, that this book will probably give as much 
pleasure by convincing its readers of this, as it would have done 
if it had contained a great amount of new and original matter 
on the subject of the Queen’s deepest and most carefully- 
considered convictions,—which, however, it is certain that she 
could never have given us, without doing far more mischief than 
she could have done good. 





THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS. 

HE first Bulletin of the School of Classical Studies at 
Athens has just been issued by the Archeological In- 
stitute of America, and consists of the Report of Professor W. 
W. Goodwin, the Director. Professor Goodwin’s Report is an 
interesting account of his experiences in founding the School 
and managing it during its first year, and is especially valuable 
at the present moment, in view of the proposed establishment of 
an English School of the same kind. He arrived at Athens on 
October Ist, 1882, and was much encouraged to find no fewer 
than eight American students already there, working with enthu- 
siasm and ready to join the school. No furnished house was to 
be had, and since “ Athens is a peculiarly difficult city to buy 
furniture in,” the process of settling down was “long, per- 
plexing, and expensive, two stoves, for instance, having to be 
imported from Boston.” At last the school found a temporary 
home in the upper part of a large house near the Gate of 
Hadrian, in the ‘Odes "Awaaies. Professor Goodwin is well known 
to possess practical powers unusual in a scholar, but it is with 
evident relief that he quits the subject of household articles and 
kitchen furniture, and gives himself rein for a moment on 
the more congenial topic of the historic surroundings of 
their new home:—* From the south windows we have a mag- 
nificent view over the rolling meadow-land stretching about 
three miles to Old Phaleron, and over the Saronic Gulf, in which 
lies the lofty island of Aegina, visible to us in its whole length ; 
while beyond the sea we have the hills of Argolis in view, from 
the southern point of the peninsula to Mount Arachnaion, 
the memorable height from which (according to Aeschylus) 
Agamemnon’s last signal-fire announced the capture of Troy to 
Clytemnestra at Argos. On the east we have a large open area 
of sand, in the further part of which stand the Corinthian 
columns of the temple of Olympian Zeus; and in the back- 
ground is Mount Hymettus. On the west we see the Acropolis 
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over the low houses of Plaka,and the eastern summit of the 
Parthenon is just visible above the wall.” 

The young institution received the most gratifying kindness 
on all hands. The King and Queen of Greece, the Prime 
Minister, the Senate, the University of Athens, the French and 
German schools, Dr. and Mrs. Schliemann, showed constant 
interest, and in many cases afforded most valuable help. The 
American Government recognised the School officially by ap- 
pointing its Director a special agent of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The Report does not tell us much about the work of the 
students, and, of course, during the first few months this must 
have been more or less irregular. We are told that each student 
pursued an independent course of study, and indeed that no 
one would be accepted who was not fully competent to do this; 
direct teaching, as such, there was none. The general direc- 
tions of the work done may be judged from the theses presented 
at the close of the year. These were on the Pnyx; the Erech- 
theum; the Life, Poems, and Language of Theocritus; the 
Inscriptions discovered at Assos by the expedition of the 
Archeological Institute of America; and the value of modern 
Greek to the Classical student. Two evenings a week were 
devoted to essays and discussion, after the fashion of the Ger- 
man Seminar, at which friends in Athens, not members of the 
school, were frequently present, and the allusion in the Report 
to excursions “during the fine weather of the autumn” to 
various places of historic interest suggests possibilities of un- 
limited enjoyment. 

The School is supported by the contributions of fourteen 
colleges. For the present year, these will amount to about 
£700. In addition to this, it was provided in the original scheme 
that each of the supporting colleges should send in turn one of 
its Professors to Athens as director of the school, paying 
him at least a part of his salary while away. As might have 
been anticipated, however, Professor Goodwin’s experience leads 
him to the very decided opinion that this is impracticable, and 
that the school would suffer greatly if it were managed by a new 
Director each year, who would be almost useless until he had 
learnt, like all his predecessors, much about the topography of 
Athens, the customs and resources of the country, and the two 
languages of the people. Professor Goodwin therefore appeals 
to the friends of sound classical learning for a sum of about 
£16,000, of which the interest would secure as permanent 
director “a man who can be the peer of the scholars whom 
France and Germany have sent, and England will soon send, to 
Athens ;” and for a further sum of about £8,000, as capital for 
the annual expenses of the school. 


The French school, says Professor Goodwin, “ occupies an 
elegant palace on Mount Lycabetus; it has a large and costly 
library, and one of the best scholars of France, M. Foucart, at 
its head. The German school is managed by Professor Kohler, 
and under his direction work is done which commands the atten- 
tion of the learned world. ‘‘ The English,” he adds, “have had 
serious plans for a school in Athens during several years; and 
last June I attended an important meeting which was held at 
Marlborough House in London, under the presidency of the 
Prince of Wales, to consider the question. Twenty-five or thirty 
of those best known in England as scholars or statesmen, or 
both (including, of course, Mr. Gladstone), expressed themselves 
with great earnestness in favour of the immediate establishment 
of an English school in Athens; and since the meeting 1 have 
heard that large subscriptions have been made for this purpose. 
A fourth school is therefore likely to be added within a year to 
the national schools in Athens. The third place, I rejoice to 
say, has already been taken by ourselves; and I feel that our 
good example may have done something to stimulate the activity 
of our friends in England.” 

Professor Goodwin is enthusiastic concerning the advantages 
to the study and teaching of Greek letters and art to be derived 
from residence in the country from which these sprang, and 
where the priceless monuments of them still stand. ‘ You can 
no more teach a dead language than you can teach a dead 
student,” he very pithily says; and there is no other way to 
keep Greek alive as a real tongue than to understand and speak 
the Greek which is spoken to-day in the Athenian Senate, 
and-which differs so little from what we are accustomed 
to call the “dead” language, that “Plato or Demosthenes, 
were he to return to Athens, could read the daily papers 
with little difficulty, except so far as he would be puzzled 
by modern ideas and new forms of thought.” And there 
18 no way to give life and interest to the history and 





antiquities of Greece one-half so good as to study them on the 
spot. Professor Goodwin’s words on this subject afford the 
strongest support to the promoters of an English school. He 
says :—“ Before you get to Sparta you will see why none of 
these rough stones were needed to build walls for the city ; and 
before you leave the valley you will understand better the dis- 
cipline of Lycurgus, with its iron money and its black broth, 
and the hardihood of Leonidas and the men of Thermopylae. 
Taygetus, with its snowy peaks and its rugged cliffs, is still 
suggestive of wolves and of Spartan children sacrificed for the 
benefit of the race ; and the famous hill of Ithome gives a new 
idea of Messenians and Helots, as we see the massive walls and 
steep precipices around which Sparta learnt her ten years’ lesson 
that freedom was not meant for Dorians alone. Now, I believe 
that any scholar who should take in these object-lessons, with 
the host of others which follow them, in a rapid journey through 
Greece, and then make a study of the monuments of Athens 
herself, and of the topography of Athens and Attica, would 
never regret the year devoted to the pleasant work ; and I believe, 
further, that any school or college which might hereafter employ 
him as its teacher of Greek would have made the best possible 
investment, if it had paid his expenses while he was doing it.” 

With those who regard the study of Greek as valuable for 
purposes of mental discipline only, Professor Goodwin has, of 
course, no sympathy; and he quotes with pardonable triumph 
the unanimous judgment of the Philosophical Faculty of the 
University of Berlin, in opposition to a different plan imposed 
upon them for ten years by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
—viz., that “after long and vain search, we must always come 
back finally to the result of centuries of experience, that the 
surest instrument that can be used in training the mind of 
youth is given us in the study of the languages, the literature, 
and the works of art of classical antiquity.” Professor Good- 
win adds that he has no fear that this foundation of literary 
culture can be superseded by anything which has yet arisen to 
dispute its claims. 

Study of the kind that a School of Classical Studies at 
Athens would promote is needed in England certainly no less 
than in America. A beginning has been made by the spirit 
which Dr. Waldstein and his fellow-workers have infused into 
the two Greek plays at Cambridge, and there are a number of 
the younger Professors who are doing their best to lead students 
to regard grammatical study as merely the key to a door beyond 
which lie the objects of their search. But there is need of general 
conviction and unanimous action upon this point, and the 
establishment of facilities for English students in Greece itself 
would do more than anything else to bring these about. 
The success of our own scheme is probably assured by the 
efforts of the influential committee of which Mr. Escott is the 
secretary, and we wish Professor Goodwin and his committee a 
speedy and generous response to their appeals. ‘ Why is it,” 
he asks, “ that the magnificent frieze of Pergamon now adorns 
the Royal Museum of Berlin, and not the public Museum of 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia?” In a matter where there 
is so much national honour to be obtained, it ought not to be 
difficult to raise twenty-four thousand pounds from the enormous 
private wealth and overflowing public revenues of America, We 
would suggest in certain quarters that the plan affords a more 
legitimate employment for superfluous American capital than 
the buying-up of Scotch deer-forests or English newspapers. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—»——_ 
SCIENTIFIC FREEDOM. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”’ | 


Smr—The Times, the other day, called those who opposed the 
late vote for the physiological laboratory at Oxford, “ well- 
meaning, but irrational opponents of scientific freedom.” The 
phrase is well put, and the cry of “scientific freedom” is a 
taking one. It may be worth while to examine whether it is not 
really more taking than rational. 

The cry of “ scientific freedom ” comes, I presume, from those 
who ask for unfettered freedom of action for “science,” as 
science, as distinguished from those who defend experiments on 
animals as having a practical object for the benefit of mankind. 
They would, I imagine, justify animal suffering when inflicted 
simply for the advance of physiological knowledge, otherwise 
there seems no meaning in the words “ scientific freedom.” The 
other class, I imagine, would justify such experiments only when 
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they are really likely to lessen human suffering. I am not at 
present concerned with this last argument, to which, in itself, I 
have never objected. The question as to the other position 
really comes to this. Is it lawful to seek for knowledge by 
means which would be confessedly blameworthy, if they were 
used for some other object P 

Now, assuming that “science” simply means “ knowledge,” 
and that one branch of knowledge has as much right to the 
name of “science” as another, let us put three kinds of know- 
ledge side by side, and see how they stand. 

First, there is the knowledge of political facts and of all that 
directly or indirectly illustrates political facts. This form of 
science we call history. Some of us venture to hope that this 
branch of science is now and then of practical advantage for 
practical politics. But whether this be so or not, some of us 
follow this branch of science for its own sake, believing that 
knowledge of this kind is a worthy object of man’s pursuit. If 
their studies lead to any practical result, so much the better; 
if they do not, they have at least improved their own minds, and 
they have done no harm to man or beast. . 

Secondly, there is the knowledge of the earth and of every- 
thing to do with it, its present condition, and the changes which 
it has gone through. This form of science we call geology. That 
this branch of science is often of very great practical value, 
nobody doubts. But I conceive that a genuine geologist will study 
his subject just as zealously, whether it leads to any practical 
results or not. If it does, so much the better; if not, he, too, has 
improved his own mind, and has done no harm to man or beast. 

Thirdly, there is the new science of “physiology,” 7.e., the 
narrow sense which that name has somehow got. It is distin- 
guished from the elder science of natural history, which was 
satisfied to know the outsides of animals, and their insides as 
studied by dissection after death. Physiology seems to mean 
knowing the insides of living animals, knowing how those in- 
sides will be affected by all kinds of processes, whet will happen 
to this or that part, if you do this or that to it. We are told that 
this kind of knowledge, like the other two, has its practical use, 
in the improvement of the art of medicine. But it is as certain 
as in the other two cases that the votaries of this branch of 
knowledge follow it for its own sake, whether it leads to such 
practical results or not. They say, like the historians and the 
geologists, that their study is good in itself, and improves their 
own minds, 

Hence comes the difference between this branch of science 
and the other two. The physiologist cannot say, as the historian 
and the geologist can say, that the means by which he gains 
his knowledge hurts neither man nor beast. Not a few beasts 
have been put to great pain—and there was a time when some 
men were also—for the sake of the advancement of knowledge of 
this kind. The means or study of the historian and the 
geologist are not open to any shadow of doubt on any moral 
ground. The means of study of the physiologist are open to at 
least a doubt. That is the point to be discussed. No one wishes 
to meddle with “ scientific freedom ” on this subject, any more 
than on the other two, so far as its means of research are as 
harmless as those of the other two. But some of us, of whom I 
am one, have a doubt, and more than a doubt, as to the morality 
of seeking for knowledge by means which we should all con- 
demn, if the acquisition of knowledge were not the object. 

The distinction seems to be well marked by the fact that 
physiology is the only branch of science which it has been 
found necessary to bring under the restraint of the law. There 
is no need to pass laws to fetter the “ scientific freedom ” of the 
philologer or the astronomer; the “ scientific freedom ” of the 
physiologist has to be fettered by Act of Parliament. That is 
to say, in the pursuit of the other studies, there is no inherent 
danger of moral evil; in the pursuit of physiology, there is.— 
I an, Sir, &c., Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 

{We should deny altogether the right to put animals to 
torture, even in the confident hope of lessening human suffering. 
Would any humane man torture a man to obtain a remedy for 
the toothache ? And if not a man, why a dog oracat? Their 
lives are not nearly so valuable, but their sufferings are just as 
severe, aud count for an even larger proportion of their whole 
experience.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CLERGY AND VIVISECTION. 
{To tHE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—In your leading article in yesterday’s Spectator on “The 
Oxford Vivisection Vote,” you notice, apparéntly with surprise, 





the absence of the rural clergy on the occasion of that vote. I, 
on the contrary, from my own experience, should have been sur. 
prised if the clergy had interested themselves in the matter. I 
have for many years taken part in the proceedings of the Dublin 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and, though 
we have one Presbyterian clergyman on our Committee, I can 
assert, speaking broadly, that that Society receives no sup. 
port whatever from the ecclesiastics of any religion, Roman 
Catholic or Protestant. 

The apparent indifference of the whole body of Christian 
Clergy in this country to the miseries of animals is remarkable, 
It is not only that none, or hardly any of them, contributes to 
the funds of the Society I have named, but I have never heard, 
and I have never met any one who has ever heard, a single 
sentence, in a single sermon, by either Roman Catholic or 
Protestant, inculcating mercy to animals, or pointing out the 
duty of endeavouring to mitigate their sufferings. On the other 
hand, the leading newspapers in Dublin are always ready to 
help us.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dublin, February 10th. D. G. 

[To tHe EpiTor or THE ‘‘ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Is not this the false thought that is at the root of the 
apathy of the Clergy on the question of Vivisection P—a man 
feels that there is a certain price that it would be immoral for 
him to pay in order that he might be delivered from pain, but he 
does not feel that it would be immoral to pay this price in order 
that others might be delivered from pain. He may hate and 
loathe the very thought of vivisection, and yet put a constraint 
upon his feelings, and permit it, for the sake of others. This 
would indeed be an act of self-sacrifice, and of unlawful self- 
sacrifice. Itis surely in such a case as this that it is com- 
manded us to love our neighbour only as ourselves,—to desire 
good for our neighbour only by such means as we should 
consider lawful to desire it for ourselves. Not to do this 
is not to love God with the whole heart’s devotion, and 
consequently it is not really to love our neighbour, for it is 
to desire for him a lower, instead of a higher good. I fear that 
our social morality is'apt to be paternal, instead of fraternal. 
A, B, C, and D are high-minded men, each of whom would 
refuse to allow vivisection for his own sake. But A is in favour 
of it, for the sake of B, C, and D; B, for the sake of A, C, and 
D; and go on, through all the letters of the alphabet. In this 
way, each at the same time helps in forcing down the general 
standard of morality below his own ideal, and is himself the 
victim of this forcing-down.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun P. WRIGHT. 
Oldbury Rectory, Bridgnorth, February 11th, 





AN ENGLISH CATHOLIC ON IRELAND. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—I thank you much for giving further publicity to the 
question I discussed in the Weekly Register, and for bringing 
before another and very influential circle of readers the argu- 
ments I adduced in favour of Irish self-government. That you, 
as editor of the leading Liberal weekly newspaper, were able 
to give but a partial and heavily-conditioned support and 
sympathy, not to my opinion, but to the cause I unworthily 
advocate, was a disappointment. But the courtesy with which 
you treat, not me again, so much as my unpopular subjects 
emboldens me to trespass on your space, in order to draw 
attention to two points touched by you in your late article. 

1. I wish to recall to the minds of some, and to inform those 
who may not be aware of, the terms of the Act of Parliament, 
which once gave to Ireland what Ireland now reclaims,—self- 
government. They are as follows:—‘That the said right 
[and I ask for your observance of this Parliamentary avowal] 
claimed by the people of Ireland to be bound only by laws 
enacted by his Majesty (George III.) and the Parliament of that 
kingdom (Ireland), and in all cases whatever ..... . shall be, 
and is hereby declared to be, established and ascertained for 
ever, and shall at no time hereafter be questioned or question- 
able.” This declaration, I think, should have modified much of 
what you wrote on the question of abstract justice. 

2. Your article seems to assume that the Union has been 
justly carried out in practice. Allow me to quote the opinion 
of the late Mr. Isaac Butt, than whom, probably, none was 
more qualified to speak. He says (I abbreviate his language) : 
— By the Act, restrictions were placed on the future action of 
Parliament, by imposing on it obligations termed essential and 
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fundamental conditions of the Union...... In many of their 
provisions the articles have been deliberately violated...... 
We are not now governed by a Parliament administering a 
Treaty of Union, but by a Parliament exercising the supreme 
gontrol and absolute power of legislation, exactly as it 
England and Ireland had always been one country, an Irish 
Parliament had never existed, a Treaty of Union had never been 
made. This is a form of Government which was never agreed 
to,and one to which the assent of an Irish Parliament never 
could have been obtained.” (‘Irish Federalism,” 1870.) I hardly 
think that this fact could have been before your mind, when you 
wrote of “Ireland’s behaviour under 2 policy of conciliation,” 
or of “ England’s solemn obligations for which we are answer- 
able.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Atheneum Club, February 14th. Orsy SHIPLEY. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘SPEcTATOR.”’] 


$1r,—I earnestly trust that Mr. Orby Shipley will mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest (to use words with which he must be 
familiar) your remarks on his views on Ireland, which appear 
in your issue of February 9th. Meanwhile, there can be no 
greater mistake than to suppose that any number of English 
Catholics will be led away by Mr. Shipley, of course, he has 
with him the Irish Catholics who abound in England, and also 
2 few sentimental English Catholics, who are, absurdly enough, 
strong Ultramontanes (as I am myself) in Italy, and Socialists 
or Communists (as I am not) in Ireland. I see it noticed in our 
Catholic papers that Mr. Shipley and a few others of his school 
have recently resigned their places as members of the Catholic 
Union, of which the Duke of Norfolk is president. It is no 
secret that, for some time past, attempts have been made to 
move this Catholic Society in a Home-rule or Nationalist 
direction; and the gentlemen who desired this have, some 
of them at least, perceived the futility of their efforts, 
and have, accordingly, departed in peace. As to our gratitude 
for Catholic Emancipation, I can only say that, if that measure 
is to result in our being represented by such men as the 
Catholic followers of Mr. Parnell, then our feelings of gratitude 
will not be over-abundant, although we are thankful for such 
men as Mr. Bellingham, or Colonel Colthurst, or the late Sir 
George Bowyer. But between English and Scotch Catholics 
on the one side, and Irish Parnellite Catholics on the other, 
there is a great gulf fixed; and I, for one, earnestly pray that 
that gulf may remain, until such time as the Irish Catholics 
mend their manners and their morals.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Tory Catuotic. 





LORD LANSDOWNE’S QUEEN’S COUNTY ESTATE. 

(To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—My attention has been called to a paragraph in the 
Spectator of January 5th, in which it is stated, with regard to 
some recent decisions of the Land Court on Lord Lansdowne’s 
Queen’s County Estate, that “in some instances he borrowed 
money from the State at 3} per cent., lending it to his tenants 
at 5 per cent.,” and that “ his agent admitted that the margin 
ought to be regarded as a sinking fund, by which the debt was 
to be extinguished.” 

It appears to be suggested by the writer of the above passage 
that Lord Lansdowne has, since the date of the above loans, 
been paying to the State £3 10s. per annum, and receiving from 
his tenants £5 per annum for every £100 borrowed from the 
Board of Works. 

As agent to the Marquis of Lansdowne in the Queen’s 
County and in the County Kerry, perhaps you will allow me to 
state that the facts of the case are these:—Upon every £100 
advanced by the State for building purposes, the landlord has 
been paying and will have to pay for 35 years £5 per annum, 
and upon every £100 advanced by the State for drainage pur- 
poses, the landlord has been paying and will have to pay for 
22 years £6 103. per annum, not receiving in the meanwhile 
from the tenant, in either case, more than £5 per annum, and in 
some instances not so much. 

The manner in which the Government may dispose of the 5 
per cent. or of the 6$ per cent. which it gets from the landlord 
(whether it be in discharge of the principal or the interest), does 
not affect the pocket of the landlord, so long as he has to pay it; 
and on the other hand, so long as the landlord has to pay it, he 
is clearly justified in charging a similar amount to the tenant, 
at whose request, and for whose benefit, the work has been done. 
It is, therefore, both unjust and misleading to allege that the 








landlord borrows the money at 3} per cent. and lends it at 5 per 
cent., for, in point of fact, he actually pays 5 or 6} per cent. for 
the periods indicated, as the case may be; and no one can pre- 
dict what rents the landlord may be able to obtain when those 
periods are expired. 

And besides this, it must be remembered that the landlord has 
pledged his estate to the Government for the payment of the 
above-named annual instalments of 5 or 6} per cent., and must 
pay punctually, whether he gets it from the tenants or not; 
whereas in many cases the landlord finds it impossible (owing 
to agitation, Arrears Act, and so forth) to recover from the 
tenant the interest which the tenant has undertaken to pay him. 
Time, I think, will show that the landlords of Ireland will not 
in future incur such risks as they have hitherto done by pledg- 
ing their estates to borrow money for their tenants’ use and 
benefit. 

Within the past twenty years, Lord Lansdowne and his 
predecessors have spent upon their Queen’s County Estate 
£20,300, on buildings, improvements, and drainage, and upon 
more than half of this large sum the landlord has charged no 
interest whatever. The interest at 5 per cent. upon £20,300 
would be £1,015 per annum, but as a matter of fact, the entire 
interest which Lord Lansdowne has charged upon this outlay is 
£300 per annum, so that the landlord is actually out of pocket 
to the value of £715 per annum by the improvements made for 
the benefit of his estate and tenants. 

The Commissioner, in delivering judgment upon the compara- 
tively small section of this estate that came before him, referred 
to the very large expenditure by the landlord, and used the 
following words :—“ The amount of improvements on this estate 
have been really quite exceptional, I think only equalled by 
three other estates I have had to deal with since I occupied my 
present position, namely, those of Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Digby, 
and Colonel King Harman.” 

With respect to the particular cases heard by the Land Com- 
mission (thirty in number), and representing a rental of £994 
per annum, out of a rental in the Queen’s County of £7,666 per 
annum, the landlord’s outlay upon these holdings during the past 
twenty years has been £2,106, and the entire interest that has 
been charged to the tenants upon that outlay is £39 perannum, 
being a fraction under 2 per cent. 

While, no, doubt, the lands under consideration have been 
injuriously affected by the recent wet seasons, it is also the case 
that the rents adjudicated upon had been cheerfully paid for 
many years previous to Lord Lansdowne’s accession to the 
estate. 

Concerning Lord Lansdowne’s Kerry estates, the Commis- 
sioner in delivering judgment at the recent Land Court at 
Kenmare said, “ He found on this occasion, as on former occa- 
sions, little to complain of on his lordship’s Kenmare estate, 
except in a few cases where middle interests had fallen in, and 
the middlemen’s rents were allowed to remain unaltered. In 
most other cases the existing rents appeared fair, and the 
management of the estate considerate and kindly.”—I am, Sir, 
&e, J. TOWNSEND TRENCH. 


[We quoted the very words of the Sub-Commissioner’s 
judgment. Mr. Trench does not appear to touch the main 
point. Was the 5 per cent. charged to the tenants admitted to 
be both for interest and for sinking fund at the time it was 
charged to the tenants, or was it charged simply as interest; and 
was the admission that it ought also to be regarded as a 
sinking fund by those who paid it, first made when the case 
came before the Court P—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE FORCE OF HURRICANES. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecTaToR.’”’] 
Srr,—In your article of the 2nd, on “Gales and Hurricanes,” 
you say that the destructive force of a tropical hurricane 
appears to be greater than the velocity of the wind will account 
for, when compared with the velocity of one of our gales. I 
think this is quite satisfactorily explained by the law that the 
pressure, and consequently the destructive force, of any current, 
whether of air or of water, is proportional not to the velocity, 
but to the square of the velocity; so that if the velocity is 
doubled, the destructive force is increased fourfold. You ask, 
with the enormous destructive force of a tropical hurricane, why 
does so much survive? Probably, for a reason that you have 
yourself suggested,—that the greatest force of the hurricane 
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exists over but a narrow area. This is known to be true in some 
North-American storms.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Belfast, Febrwary 12th. Josern Joun Murrny. 





THE COST OF HOUSING THE POOR. 
(Io THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—In noticing the Contemporary Review for February on 
the cost of housing the poor, you ask a very pertinent question, 
which ought not'to be left unanswered,—* Has the salary of the 
manager and collector been added in giving cost of maintenance ?” 
I reply that the usual commission charged by agents for this 
kind of work has been added, and that no expectation is enter- 
tained of having it done for less than the market price. Un- 
suitable and flimsy buildings necessitate the enormous outlay 
on repairs to which you refer. Stone steps and iron balusters 
are not available for fire-wood, and are, therefore, not torn up, 
while strong and incombustible materials are found to need 
little more than decorative repair. The sum allowed for repairs 
is founded on actual experience under efficient management, and 
is, like the other figures, the result of years of observation and 
working, and not a mere surmise or assumption. Though I do 
not regard the financial difficulty as insurmountable, I am cer- 
tainly not sanguine as to success in any undertaking to house 
the lowest class of our poor, unless it be under the guidance of 
those who have had a long and practical acquaintance with the 
subject, and who look at its other aspects as well as the financial 
one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

104 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Exviau Hoot. 








ART. 


THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

In our first notice of this exhibition we spoke only of the paint- 
ings by the late Mr. Falconer Poole, the Royal Academician ; in 
this, we shall only be able to give a general survey of the rest 
of the gallery. Before doing this, it is as well to mention that 
the exhibition is a fairly interesting one, and of good average 
quality ; though there are fewer examples of specially striking 
works than there used to be a few years ago, when these loan 
collections were comparatively new. As usual, the arrange- 
ment of the rooms is as follows:—The first devoted to the 
English school, the second to the Dutch and Flemish, the third 
to the Florentine and Venetian and the larger examples of 
the English and Flemish schools, and the fourth to the early 
Italian or pre-Raphaelite painters. This arrangement is not 
entirely adhered to, but it represents the general plan of the 
Gallery, roughly speaking. 

Of each of these we will say a few words, taking the pictures 
mainly in the order in which they are hung, but not troubling 
our readers with the numbers. ‘I'here are two examples in this 
first room of James Ward,a Royal Academician of the early 
part of the century, chiefly known by his large animal pictures. 
One of these is simply a study of Dalmatian dogs, painted 
with great force and truth; the other is a valiant attempt 
to depict a subject which is probably an unpaintable one, 
the fall of Phaethon from the chariot of the Sun-god. In this 
work the charioteer is seen falling headlong through the clouds, 
and his horses tumbling round him in all directions. In some 
ways the picture seems almost a burlesque; but it is full of 
power, though it is power employed upon an uncongenial 
subject, and as in almost all of Mr. Ward’s work, there is a 
certain grandeur of intention about the picture which makes 
itself keenly felt. 

This artist was one of those men whose paintings remind us 
somewhat of the painters of earlier days; there is a frankness 
and boldness of spirit within them, an absence of all timidity 
and hesitation, an aim unrestricted by small doubts or fancied 
limitations of ability ; they are sincere to themselves, if not to 
nature, and they gain in fervour what they lack in accuracy. 
Of a very different kind are the Italian landscapes of Richard 
Wilson, with Jakes and classical buildings, and mountain dis- 
tances. No quieter or more lovely piece of painting is to be 
found in the whole gallery than one of these, called, “The Fall 
of Tivoli,” no picture in which the personal charm of the artist 
is more strongly felt. Qud Italian landscape, indeed, there is 
little truth in it, and the scene is evidently a composition of 
such pleasant matters as the artist had most sympathy with; 





but the combination of truth and fancy has been so delicately 
and so neatly done, the unity of purpose and harmony of 
execution are so complete, the whole atmosphere of the picture 
is so peaceful and refined (if we may use a word which has 
been somewhat overworked of late), that we almost wonder 
whether untruths such as these are not better than the 
sternest facts. If ever an English picture realised the 
charm of Clande, with scarcely a touch of Claude’s insin. 
cerity, this picture does so. There are many other Wilsons 
in the gallery, all worthy of attention, but this is the best. We 
may pass over the sketch of Constable for a picture of Salis. 
bury Cathedral, and Stothard’s terribly affected group of George 
III. and his family, and look at the lovely little Landseer 
“The Highland Cradle,” a colley dog watching a sleeping child. 
It is curious to notice a hint of the great picture of “'The Shep. 
herd’s Last Mourner” in this work. The position of the dog, 
the drapery against which his dark coat is relieved, the colour- 
ing of the cottage interior, and the general impression given by 
the composition, are all similar, though the motives of the works 
are, of course, almost wholly opposed. A beautiful little paint- 
ing this, showing Sir Edwin Landseer quite at his best, with 
strong, simple intention, and delicate, thorough workmanship ;. 
painting like an artist, and feeling like a man. 

There is another picture by the side of this which should be 
noticed, a landscape by Old Crome, with some unfinished cattle 
standing in a stream beneath a rustic bridge,—a picture which 
seems to have the very atmosphere of English rural life about it,. 
and to have been painted in the intervals of farm labour. There 
are two or three magnificent examples of Sir Joshua in this 
room, but our readers have heard a good deal about him lately, 
and we shall do little more than mention the “Ino and Bacchus” 
and the “ Hope nursing Love,” another version of the beautiful 
picture by Miss Morris which was in the Old Masters’ Exhibi- 
tion in 1877. It may be that a lapse of seven years has 
cast a halo round this last-mentioned work, but to the 
best of our belief it was finer than the one in the present 
exhibition, which seems to have lost a good deal of its colour. 
There are, according to the Academy catalogue, other repeti- 
tions of the same work. ‘The “ Inoand Bacchus” is one of the 
very finest of Reynolds’s classical compositions. There is a good 
and interesting Gainsborough landscape, and a large Bonington, 
which, with all its brightness and delicacy, seems to us to be 
somewhat inferior to his best painting. It makes, however, a 
wonderful contrast to the work of Crome, and it has that 
quality of elegance which, probably more than any other, 
endeared this painter to the French. No man could have had 
less of this last-named quality than George Morland, artist 
and good-for-nothing, who took his pleasure in a pothouse, 
and did his work in a pigstye. But after all, the work is 
good. There is one of his pictures here, of a girl with calves, 
which holds its own with Gainsborough on one side and Reynolds 
on the other,—for the good-for-nothing, pothouse Morland, was 
a genuine painter, and in his intervals of sobriety produced 
first-rate work. Compare this girl with her thick-headed calves 
with the sentimental young lady who sits twiddling a flower in 
Mr. Newton's “ Forsaken,”—a young lady of the “ Keepsake” 
type, who might have stepped out of one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
novels. The one is genuine art, debased and drunken, if you 
will; the other is flummery and sentiment, leading nowhither, 
representing nothing that has any true meaning or value. 


And so we come to the second room, and the.“ various Van 
Somethings and Back Somethings, more especially and malig- 
nantly those who have libelled the sea,” and here they are in 
full force. If any one cares to know what it was that Turner 
did in the way of advance in the drawing of waves and ex- 
pressing the majesty and power of the sea, let him compare his 
picture of “ The Nore,” in the third room, with these, Back- 
huysens and Van de Weldes, and with the large Ruysdael, 
in the third room. The difference is not one of degree, but one 
of kind. The Dutchman’s waves are like ditch-water beaten up 
with a hay-rake, the Englishman’s express ali the power, the 
depth, and the transparency of the sea. 

There is a magnificent Rubens landscape in this second room, 
lent by the Queen, comparatively calm and peaceful; and there 
is another almost equally fine in colour, but as stormy and rest- 
less as the first is the reverse, lent by Mr. Beaumont. It is 
worth noticing how the strength of the last-mentioned of these 
is lessened by the mechanical rendering of the heavy masses of 
foliage. “A Calm,” by William Van de Welde, shows the 
painter quite at his best; there is no motion of the waves to 
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represent, and the drawing of the large vessels in the foreground, 
andthe sunny peace of the whole picture, are -unsurpassable. 
But, perhaps, one of the most delicious pictures in the gallery 
for quaintness and originality is “The Twins,” by Cornelis de 
Vos, two pink-faced, stolid babies, evidently of Dutch extraction, 
lying side by side in a gorgeous cradle. It is one of those 
pictures which are atonce homely and true, and yet prettily quaint 
jn their rendering of the truth, and the amountof character which 
the painter has been able to express in the two little faces and 
the subtle difference of their features is very marvellous. It is, 
of course, not ideal art; but it is the best of realistic,—realism, 
that is to say, applied to the right portion of the work, that of 
expressing the heart of the subject, not realising the oviside 
only. For this latter kind, we may turn with confidence to the 
splendid example of Terburg which the Queen has sent from 
Buckingham Palace, called “The Letter.” It would be difficult 
+o imagine avything more perfect in its limited aim; and for 
those to whom Art is simply the perfection of technical skill, 
this picture is of the greatest Art. But though the tables, the 
flagons, the spaniels, the pages, and the white-silk dresses, are 
all painted to perfection, one canvot help wondering whether 
this is what Art was intended for, and all of which it is capable. 
To dream impossible dreams may be futile, but surely not so 
futile as to realise ugliness, and endeavour to extract beauty 
from the product. It is interesting, no doubt, to notice how 
the light falls from a casement on the folds of a gown, or the 
rim of a tankard ; but even so, we would rather watch it shining 
on the crest of a wave, or dying away in the depths of the wood- 
land. And as with the light, so with the subject. Why should 
we care in a picture for what would not interest us in life? If 
we met two ladies, one of whom went on writing a letter, and 
the other reading one, we should probably go away, and try at 
least to gain a less monotonous kind of weariness. 








BOOKS. 


—@-——. 
MEMOIRS OF JAMES HOPE-SCOTT.* 

Tus book is the tentative at a memorial of the great Parlia- 
mentary barrister who married Charlotte Lockhart, Sir Walter 
Scott’s grand-daughter,—a man of very great and various 
powers. But it is only a tentative, for no adequate memorial, 
under the actual circumstances of his life, has been really 
possible. If we were asked to give a good instance of the 
distinction between “ substance” and “attributes,” we should 


illustrate it by the distinction between the character which. 


must have underlain Mr. Hope-Scott’s life, and the manifesta- 
tions of that life given us in these volumes,—in which, by the 
way, the one great deficiency which might have been (as we 
suppose) supplied, is a portrait. The book is a good book. There 
is no unreal talk in it about the subject of the biography ; the 
biographer himself hardly appears in it at all; and we have no 
doubt that as much has been done to give the reader a just 
impression of Mr. Hope-Scott as it was possible for the writer 
to give. We have the sketches of him drawn by two very great 
men, Cardinal Newman and Mr. Gladstone, both beautiful, both 
genuinely tender, both evidently true. We have many facts 
which verify the truthfulness of these sketches. We have some 
diaries and many letters, and the story of a great many actions 
showing Mr. Hope-Scott’s extraordinary power of work, facility 
of resource, nobility of aim, generosity of deed, and delicacy of 
feeling. But from the beginning to the end we feel that this is 
the attempt to catch the image of a man who never left the 
image of himself impressed adequately upon his outward life, 
and who was, if you take him as a whole, in a sense far truer 
than that in which the Agnostics apply these words to the Deity 
himself, “unknown” if not unknowable. We say, ina far truer 
sense than that in which these words are applied to God, because 
the Christian’s image of God,—Jesus Christ,—is in no sense at 
all unknown and unknowable, except in this, that all which the 
Christian recognises as soluminously and vividly defined in Christ, 
is yet but a faint shadow of that which he really believes his 
Lord to be. But Mr. Hope-Scott was unknown, and at least 
to his actual friends unknowable, in a very different sense from 
this. His reserve, his fastidiousness, his detachment from the 
chief aims of his life, his coolness and superficial nonchalance, 
his genuine humility, all combined to make him a man who did not 
interpret himself to the world, who did not impress himself upon 


* Memoirs of James Hope-Scott of Abbotsford, D.C.L., Q.C., with Selections from 
his Correspondence, By Robert Ornsby, M.A, 2 vols, London: Murray. 
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the world, as the greater heroes and saints have done, but who, in 
some sense, gave up the struggle to affect the world powerfully 
on the subjects which most deeply interested and moved himself- 
The only condition under which Mr. Hope-Scott, as we read him, 
could have been really painted for us, would have been this,—that 
he should have had some friend as devoted to him as was Mr. 
Badeley, and with the special genius for portraiture of Boswell 
and Carlyle combined, who might have supplied, by the help of 
imaginative sympathy, some of the deficiencies which Mr. Hope- 
Scott’s own unambitious nature, and perhaps some secret failure 
of vitality at points where it might most have been expected 
to overflow, caused in his power of interpreting himself to 
the world. That Mr. Hope—afterwards Mr. Hope-Scott— 
was a most fascinating man, the concurrent testimony of all 
who knew him asserts. That he had a radiance of his own, 
which gave life to his conversation, and which drew every one 
towards him, universal tradition, as well as the evidence of all 
his friends, affirms. That as a man of the world, as a pleader 
and a barrister, he was a great power, every one knows. Nothing 
can be more remarkable than the evidence as to his commanding 
qualities at the Parliamentary bar; this, indeed, the complaint 
made of his imperturbable presence of mind alone proves. It is 
said of him that if the Palace of Westminster had been on fire, 
he would coolly have asked the instructions of the Committee 
whether he should continue his argument till the fire reached 
that portion of the building, or stop at once. But all this 
vitality was not expressive of his true life. Somewhere or other 
there was a separating film between him and the world in 
which he chiefly lived. Partly, perhaps, it was that as a 
follower of the High-Church movement and subsequently 
as a Roman Catholic, he was compelled to be much 
guided by others on questions on which it. was impossible 
for him to form a confident judgment of his own, and that the 
diffidence which this consciousness caused, kept him from throw- 
ing himself heart and soul into the chief interest of his life. But 
this, though it no doubt explains why he purposely kept aloof 
from a great part of life, is not sufficient to clear up our diffi- 
culty. Even on quite other matters and in the earlier part of 
his life, the reader feels this strange sense that the man is partly 
held in reserve, that there is a good deal of him nof expressed in 
the letters and conversations and actions in which all of him 
that is expressed at allappears. Here, for instance, is a passage, 
in a letter from his intimate friend and devotee, Mr. Badeley, 
concerning Mr. Hope’s expressed intention to give up the law,— 
which he did not give up, after all,—that seems to us most 
characteristic of the inscrutability of a part of his character :— 

“ After all, is there not some lurking indisposition to a regular, 
settled course of occupation, and might not a fair trial be at least 
worth the making? Your book on which you are now engaged is, 
of course, a merely temporary concern; when that is done, surely 
such an experiment as I have suggested will be valuable, if 
not almost necessary. Many of your friends seem to wonder, 
not only at what you are doing, but at what you are going 
to do; and though to me, from knowing -my feeling for you, 
and that, to a certain extent at least, I enjoy your confidence, 
they do not make many remarks or ask many questions, I can see 
that they have a latent notion tkat all is not right, that you are 
placing yourself in a somewhat false position, and by withdrawing 
yourself from occupations of a more fixed and definite kind, are per- 
haps forming theories of speculative utility, or putting yourself out 
of the reach of those things which might ultimately best serve both 
yourself and society. Under all these circumstances, and feeling for 
you the most entire affection that one friend can entertain for another, 
I have for some time been intending thus to open my heart to you. 
I am aware that much, if not all that I have said, may appear irk- 
some, if not utterly worthless. As you told me to-day that your 
purpose has been long settled, I can scarcely anticipate that you will 
pay the least attention to anything I have ventured toexpress. Per- 
haps in this, as in other matters, it would be more for the happiness 
of yourself and those around you if your resolutions were formed, I 
will not say with less determination, but with more deliberation and 
reliance on the opinions of others. But this is not for me to dictate, 
and I am willing to hope that you will at least give me credit for the 
motive which has prompted me to say thus much. If I cared less 
for you I should have been silent, but [ should not have satisfied 
either my heart or my conscience if I had not once for all expressed 
this. Forgive me if I have either teased you or gone beyond the 
line which strict propriety would have drawn; the subject is one of 
moment to you, and the beneficial influence which your friendship 
has had upon me (for I can safely say that no person ever had an 
equal influence with me) makes the suggestion of this conscientious 
advice in some measure a debt of gratitude. And now I will close 
the letter and the subject ; you need not fear that I will worry you 
further; and it is only from a very strong sense of positive duty, as 
well as of esteem and affection for you, that, after what you said 
this morning, I could have presumed thus far.” 


Combine this with what Mr. Gladstone says of his friend in the 
very fine and finished study which he sent to Miss Hope- 
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Scott after her father’s death, and our readers will at least 
understand something of the apparently separating film drawn 
between Mr. Hope-Scott’s mind and the mind of his most 
intimate friends :— 

“T have just spoken of your father as the man on whom I most re- 
lied ; and so it was. I relied on one other, also a remarkable man, 
who took the same course, at nearly the same time ; but on him most, 
from my opinion of his sagacity. From the correspondence of 1838 
you might suppose that he relied upon me, that he had almost given 
himself to me. But whatever expressions his warm feelings combined 
with his humility may have prompted, it really was not so; nor 
ought it to have béen so, for I always felt and knew my own position 
beside him to be one of mental as well as moral inferiority. I cannot 
remember any occasion on which I exercised an influence over him. 
I remember many on which I tried; and especially when I saw his 
mind shaken, and, so to speak, on the slide. But these attempts 
(of which you may possibly have some written record) completely 
failed, and drove him into reserve. Never, on any one occasion, 
would he enter freely into the question with me. I think the fault 
lay much on my side. My touch was not fine enough for his delicate 
spirit. But Ido not conceal from you that I think there was a cer- 
tain amount of fault on his side also. Notwithstanding what I have 
said of his humility, notwithstanding what Dr. Newman has most 
truly said of his self-renouncing turn, and total freedom from ambi- 
tion, there was in him, I think, a subtle form of self-will, which led 
him, where he had a foregone conclusion or a latent tendency, to in- 
dulge it, and to refuse to throw his mind into free partnership with 
others upon questions of doubt and difficulty. Yet I must after all 
admit his right to be silent, unless where he thought he was to receive 
real aid; and of this he alone could be the judge.” 


Add to these comments by intimate friends, that even as 
regards the practical purposes of his life, Mr. Hope-Scott 
appears to have frequently lost heart, and not carried them out. 
He never published his intended work on the Oxford Colleges. 
He never carried out his intention to leave the Bar and go into 
the Church, as he had openly declared his intention to do, with 
the hearty consent of his father. He declared his intention 
never to marry,and yet he married twice. He gave up his 
practice at the Bar and resumed it again. There was certainly 
something in him which dissatisfied him with himself in a 
sense very different from that in which every good man is 
dissatisfied with himself,—something which made him dis- 
trustful as to the most important of his own resolves. He seems 
to have felt a deep hesitation as to the fitness of some of his 
most cherished purposes, which prevented him from embarking 
himself fully inthem. Some of those who knew him describe his 
air as more than touched with nonchalance, the air of one who did 
not engage himself deeply in the ordinary events of life. Doubt- 
less, this was partly due to his spiritual “detachment” from life. 
But partly also it was due to something of distrust or dissatis- 
faction as to his own part in it, something of reluctance to 
exert his brilliant powers for his own highest purposes even 
as freely as he exerted them for a great railway case. Great 
as his efforts were when he was fully satisfied with the cause 
for which he was working—as, for example, when he had 
to show cause why the Cathedral revenues of England should 
not be mulcted for the increase of the poorer livings of the 
Church—he seems to have been seldom satisfied with his own 
fitness for any of his own higher purposes, even including 
really unreserved friendships. At least, it is clear that he 
threw himself into no friendship—with the exception, perhaps, 
of his friendship for Dr. Newman—with the same unreserve 
with which his friends threw themselves into their friendship 
for him. And yet he was magnificent in his generosity, de- 
voted beyond measure in his tenderness to others, self-forgetful 
in his charity, unremitting in his industry for all explicit 
engagements. What he doubted apparently was his qualifica- 
tion for those higher efforts in which he would not engage 
himself. He hesitated and drew back when it came to deciding 
on his own fitness for the work of a clergyman. He hesitated 
and drew back when it came to carrying out the plan of a 
book on which he had been at work for years. He hesitated 
and drew back when it came to exchanging full and free 
confidence with intimate friends on the deepest matters of 
the inward life. Apparently there was a sort of warning 
instinct in him,—or was it rather a sort of condensing 
chamber in his mind, where a fastidious criticism reduced 
the moral steam in him to a few drops of cold water P—which 
made him desist from many of his highest tasks, not because 
they were difficult, or involved self-sacrifice, for in that he 
was affluent, but because he had shivering fits of doubt 
as to his own adequacy to them. ‘That was the reason, 
we take it, why he kept even his most intimate friends at 
a measurable distance from his inmost thoughts,—as it was 
also the reason why he recoiled from the duties of a clergyman, 








and from the attempt to explain or justify to others his great 
religious change. He would nurse invalids at any sacrifice to. 
himself. He would give away thousands. He would spare any 
time for the minutest criticism of any friend’s work in which he 
was interested. But when it came to surrendering the last reserves 
in friendship, or embodying the highest thoughts of his nature in 
his profession, he shrank back, whether wisely or unwisely we 
shall never know. 

Deeply interesting as these volumes are, they convey not 
so much the vivid picture of a great character, as the positive. 
certainty that a great character was there,—behind the scat- 
tered indications by which it is suggested. A distinct picture 
of the character we never get. We see a man distinguished 
and fascinating in the highest degree, high-bred in every act of 
life, equal to almost any self-sacrifice except the sacrifice of 
reserve, playful and dignified, somewhat nonchalant in manner, 
of “an unconcern and sangfroid perfectly irritating,” yet deeply 
imbued with the highest purposes and convictions; seemingly 
devoid of ambition; religious, ascetic, and possibly even a little 
superstitious, if superstition means a tendency to justify the 
extension of faith to regions to which faith cannot properly 
extend; affectionate without passion, and poetical without the- 
higher imagination; but yet at bottom an enigma; a mind 
not known as a whole through all its brilliant manifestations, 
—a character in many aspects unknown and to his actual com- 
panions unknowable. Such is the brilliant James Robert Hope 
— afterwards Hope-Scott—as these volumes represent him,—the- 
parliamentary barrister for the mere name of whose advocacy the. 
richest companies eagerly contended,—for many years the master 
of Abbotsford,—the man who slowly followed Dr. Newman into. 
the Roman Catholic Church, and who died accepting ex animo. 
the dogma of Papal infallibility. Never was there a man of so 
much power whose mind seemed so much hidden behind the veil 
of an inscrutable and ineffable reserve,—a reserve wholly devoid 
of shyness, and even playfully conscious of its own power. 





ENGLISH COMEDY IN THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY,* 


‘¢Tr it were done, when ‘tis done, then ’twere well it were done 
quickly,’’ would seem to be the feeling of the present day as to: 
most reading, especially when making acquaintance with the 
writers of past times; and hence, we suppose, the demand for 
all the volumes of extracts, selections, abridgments, and 
epitomes with which we are now inundated. It seems a pity 
that such a charming édition de luwve as the Parchment Library 
should sacrifice even one of its volumes to a mere string of 
extracts from English comedies, especially as some of the plays 
from which only single scenes are given are quite readable 
throughout; and though it is a popular theory that the study of 
extracts incites to the study of the complete work, we do not 
observe this to be generally the case, except with those readers 
who need no such incitement. Mr. Crawfurd in his brilliant 
and thoughtful preface sketches briefly the prosperous and un- 
prosperous periods of English Comedy, tries to account for the 
way in which it has sometimes fluctuated from very good to un- 
speakably bad in a comparatively short time, upholds modern 
comedy resolutely, and endeavours to draw a rather rigid defini- 
tion in order to justify the selections he has made in his volume. 
Rigid definitions are seldom quite satisfactory, and we hardly 
see that his will explain either what he admits or rejects 
as comedy. He carefully distinguishes comedy proper 
from farce or satire, and the distinction is a good and 
necessary one; but certainly some of the scenes admitted 
border upon farce, to say the least; and, ou the other hand; 
it requires a very keen sense of the ludicrous to find much 
amusement in the West Indian, or indeed in anything else 
that Cumberland ever wrote. Is the present generation of 
English men and women really content to know Falstaff and 
Prince Hal through the medium of one scene from Henry IV ? 
We trust not, and that the dialogue with which the volume 
opens is only given as a tribute to Shakespeare’s genius; but 
is there not more tendency to farce in this {extract than there 
would have been in a well-chosen one from Much Ado About 
Nothing, or As You Like It? to say nothing of Malvolio’s 
finding the letter in Twelfth Night? The Critic is, of course, 
excluded from selections of comedy as being avowedly a farce, 
though it is difficult to see that the introductory scene of the 
Dangles and their friends is more farcical than what Mr. 
Crawfurd gives us from Love’s Last Shift; and where the In- 





* English Comic Dramatists, Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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constant is admitted, why should the Heir-at-Law be left out ? 
It is infinitely more amusing, and scarcely more of a farce. 
Vanbrugh and Congreve are, to our thinking, far and away the 
best of the Restoration dramatists, and both are very amusing ; 
but it is a curious proof how unknown Vanbrugh must have 
been on our stage a hundred years ago, that Sheridan borrowed 
not only name and plot, but entire sentences and even conver- 
gations from his Relapse for the Trip to Scarborough, and 
made no acknowledgment whatever of bis debt, unless by a 
vague and passing allusion in the prologue. He did 
something of the same sort wher he took the idea for 
the Critic from the Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal ; 
but it was only the idea, and there he certainly improved 
upon his original, which he did not do in the Trip to 
Scarborough. The Lord Foppington of Vanbrugh is, as Mr. 
Crawfurd truly says, only too clever for his part; we cannot 
despise him as much as we are meant to do, and his famous 
remark upon reading, which so delighted Charles Lamb, deserves 
to be immortal :—‘‘ To mind the inside of a book, is to divert 
one’s self with the forced product of another man’s brain. Now, 
I think a man of quality and breeding may be much better 
diverted with the natural sprouts of his own.” But Vanbrugh’s 
tendency was always to make his fine ladies and gentlemen “too 
clever by half”; for instance, Lady Arabella, in the Journey to 
London, is quite as charming as Lady Teazle in the School for 
Scandal, and with much more brains. Clarinda’s prosy good- 
sense makes her an admirable foil to her brilliant cousin, 
although she certainly does not enlist our sympathies much; 
indeed, her conversation is very dull, but, apparently, no comedy 
was formerly considered complete without some trite morality or 
heavy sentiment. Mr. Crawfurd tells us that Vanbrugh’s plays 
are meant for acting, not reading, but it is difficult to find more 
entertaining reading anywhere among English plays, except in 
Congreve. 

Ben Jonson’s comedies have, no doubt, genius, but have never 
seemed to us very amusing; the types of character chosen are 
oftener repulsive than not, and the humour so broad that 
it verges upon caricature; on the stage, Every Man in 
his Humour would surely have hung fire, in spite of 
Bobadill’s talk. Every reader of old pluys knows Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, at least by name; it is curious that 
comparatively few readers of old poetry know Beaumont 
as a poet, and yet his poetry is immeasurably superior to any- 
thing in his comedies, and deserves to immortalise him. 
Fletcher’s poems are much more generally familiar than Beau- 
mont’s, and the tragedies composed by the two are also fine, but 
little read. Mr. Crawfurd ascribes much of their failure in 
comedy to the bad taste of the day in which they wrote, but we 
question whether any influences could have produced a really 
good comedy from Beaumont and Fletcher, though there are 
gleams of the comic in A King and No King. The four great 
comic dramatists of the Restoration are naturally often classed 
together, but Wycherley is distinctly the lowest of the quartet; 
his coarseness is redeemed by very little true comic feeling, and 
his fine ladies and gentlemen talk like footmen and chamber- 
maids. Vanbrugh we have already mentioned, and Colley 
Cibber wrote his own life so well, that it is curious he could not 
write plays better; we have always classed his She Would and 
She Would Not with Tobin’s Honeymoon, as two plays some- 
thing similar in charactcr and plot, both once popular, both 
known even to the present day, and both very dull reading. 
But Congreve shines high above the other three. Whether 
acted or read, his comedies are always delightful; and there is 
the indefinable ring in them that reveals their author as an 
educated gentleman, as well as a very clever playwright. Ex- 
ception may be taken both to the morality and to the plots of his 
plays; the former is, as Mr. Crawfurd truly says, “ on the wrong 
side of tolerable,” and the plots are certainly elaborate, and not 
often effective, but every one of his characters stand out from the 
play as individuals; it is impossible to mistake or confuse them, 
and they are all so amusing. If people ever really talked in 
real drawing-rooms as they do in Congreve’s stage ones, would 
that we had lived in his day! It must have been the golden 
age of kettledrums, for no Parisian lady holding her salon ever 
surpassed Millamant in grace and brilliancy; while the best 
scene in Les Femmes Savantes does not beat Brisk criticising 
Lady Froth’s verses. Of course, many good plays will not bear 
having isolated scenes extracted from them; and Mr. Crawfurd 
only quotes from two of Congreve’s, but they are quite two of 
his best, and the selections are very happy. Farquhar, scenes 








from whose plays follow immediately on Congreve’s, has by no 
means so bad a name for morality as the other Restoration 
playwrights; and yet, to our thinking, he deserves it at least. 
as much as some of them. He is not revoltingly coarse, as 
Wycherley is, and his plots can be quoted; but in both The In- 
constant and The Beaux’ Stratagem he seems to go on the two 
principles that everything is fair in love, and that a reformed 
rake makes the best husband, two views of life which, perhaps, 
do more harm than more openly-avowed and repellent im- 
morality. Both these plays are amusing, but the whole tone is 
distinctly a low one; The Recruiting Officer is better in this 
respect. 

The popularity in its day of the Beggar’s Opera, from 
which Mr. Crawfurd next gives a scene, has always been 
to us very surprising, unless we attribute it to the irre- 
sistible catchingness of Gay’s ballads, and to the origin- 
ality of the whole play. Otherwise, it is a coarse and re- 
pulsive farce, for we own that we should not have admitted 
it among true comedies. Perhaps, however, it prepares us 
all the more to appreciate the quotations from Goldsmith and 
Sheridan which follow, and against which all we can say is,— 
why are there not more of them? A selection from the Rivals 
might surely have been inserted, in place of the dull one from 
Cumberland’s West Indian, and a little more of the Good- 
natured Man would not have been amiss, for excellent as it is, 
this comedy seems never to have attained the celebrity of 
She Stoops to Conquer, perhaps from its less attractive name. 
There are several scenes, too, from Sheridan’s Duenna which 
would have borne selection, but no doubt it is less important in 
a book of this kind to give passages from well-known modern 
plays than to quote from those that are less easily attainable by 
ordinary readers. The taste for reading plays is certainly less 
universal than that for reading novels, partly, perhaps, because 
no Wagner has yet arisen among dramatists who can make a 
play fill three volumes; but those who feel the want of sub- 
stance in most novels of the day, might do worse than fall back 
on the intellectual repast of which Mr. Crawfurd offers them 
mouthfuls, 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* 
A Frew days ago we saw a dictionary called the “ Encyclopedic ” 
advertised as “an exhaustive work, embracing all the words of 
the English language.” Its superiority over any dictionary yet 
issued was claimed on account of the number of words, which 
were estimated at 150,000. The great work edited by Dr. 
Murray, of which the First Part, being the one-twenty-fourth 
part of the whole, is now before us, will, it is estimated, con- 
tain nearly 250,000 words. It is about twenty-five years since 
the work was commenced; 1,300 readers were engaged in 
collecting materials, more than 5,000 authors were specially 
read for the work, and about three and a half millions of 
quotations have been recorded for the editor’s use. Notwith- 
standing these gigantic efforts, however, after some minutes’ 
search in a few books we chanced to take up, we came across the 
following words :—dilate, ab-intestate, the afzelian (a British 
insect), agentrine, the alder, (moth), the all saints’ cherry, 
which we do not see in the dictionary, but which ought, 
in accordance with the scheme of it, to be found there. Even this 
great dictionary, therefore, is far from being an “exhaustive 
work.” We have little doubt that many words will remain 
to be discovered by some future generation of readers. Nor can 
it be doubted that numbers of words will be found in the lan- 
guage at much earlier dates than have been recorded. The 
words abdest and abolla, for instance, are explained in Cham- 
bers’s Cyclopedia, 1786, more than half-a-century before the 
dates given in the dictionary. It is not, however, on account of 
the number of words it contains that this dictionary principally 
claims our attention; it is because now, for the first time, we 
have a dictionary based on historical principles presented 
to us. In this aspect, we think it will compare most 
favourably with the only works with which it can be com- 
pared, the great French dictionary of Littré, and the great 
German dictionary of Grimm, which is still in progress. In 
these dictionaries the historical treatment is not so complete, 
nor made of such primary importance, as it is in the present 
work, of which it is the entire basis. If any one will look at the 
development of the different senses in Dr. Murray’s dictionary, 





* A New English Dictionary, on Historical Principles, Founded mainly on the 
Materials collected by the Philological Society. ited by James A. H. Murray, 
LL.D., President of the Philological Society, with the assistance of many 
Scholars and Men of Science, PartI., Ato Ant. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
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all the quotations being given in the order of their age, in such 
words as have anything of a history,—address, allow, for in- 
stance,—he cannot fail to be struck with the amount of research 
displayed, and the perspicuity with which the results are set 
forth. 

The words dealt with in this dictionary are those of the 
English language subsequent to the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. All the dialects up to the year 1500 are included, sub- 
sequent to which date that dialect which has become our standard 
modern English is alone allowed a place in the dictionary. We 
think Dr. Murray has taken the right course in regard to these 
limits. Before the middle of the twelfth century our language 
is called Old English or Anglo-Saxon. It had then full inflexions, 
like the Latin. Since that time the inflexions have been 
gradually reduced to the very few remains we have of them 
at the present day. Moreover, three-fourths of the Old 
English words have disappeared in the modern language. 
Dr. Murray, however, has traced back all the old words 
which have survived the middle of the twelfth century to 
their earliest date in the old literature, with suitable quotations. 
With regard to the dialects, there was no standard language 
before 1500, therefore they are all necessarily included up to 
that date. It was admittedly impracticable to give all the 
words to be found in the language. Dr. Murray had to draw 
the line somewhere. He includes such words as he considers 
are passing into common use. We think this is too vague. In 
scientific and technical terminology, his aim has been to include 
generally “all words English in form.” The result is, that while 
the dictionary is altogether insufficient as one of scientific 
terms, there are far too many of such words for any other 
purpose. We think Dr. Murray would have been better advised 
if he had included only those ‘“ common words” of literature 
which could be proved such from the quotations. We do not see 
that because a word has been given something of an English 
form in an exclusively scientific treatise, that is any sufficient 
reason for providing it with a place in this dictionary, when all 
other scientific terms in the same treatise, which have not had 
their form altered, are excluded. 

We must now consider a few of the many things that may be 
learnt from a work of this nature. We may here learn—this is 
alluded to in the preface—that the French words adopted into 
our language before the fourteenth century, and on the intro- 
duction of which so many of our Old English words disappeared, 
were generally received, not from Paris or any dialect of Con- 
tinental French, but were Anglo-French, which was a dialect of 
itself, that spoken by Chaucer’s Prioresse,— 

“ After the scole of Stratford at Bowe, 
For frenssh of Parys was to hire vnknowe.” 
Abeyance, abash, abettor, acceptor, are instances of such 
words. Next, there are some hundreds of words in all 
our great dictionaries to which no quotations have been 
assigned. The 1,300 readers for the dictionary have brought 
nothing new to light about the great mass of these words. It 
may be concluded that in all probability they never were in use, 
but that they were invented either merely to increase the size of 
the dictionaries, or because they were considered to be needful 
additions to the language. It was the opinion of the gram- 
marian Marcellus that even a Roman emperor could not by 
his mere will add a single word to the Latin language; 
and our dictionary-makers, also a great power in the land, 
notwithstanding all the efforts that have been made for a 
period of upwards of 200 years, from the date of the first 
dictionary to the present time, have not been able to 
add to the English language any of the numerous words 
which we must now suppose to have been invented by them. 
Some, of course, only erred in ignorantly receiving the illicit 
manufactures of others. Instances of such words are abgregate, 
agrestical, agricolation, in  Cockeram,” 1626; affulsion, aggerose, 
amarulence, in “ Bayley,” 1731. Dr. Johnson adopted most of 
Bayley’s words, but some of them—amendableness, for instance 
—he would not have anything to say to. Dr. Worcester refused 
to admit into his dictionary any of the words which he con- 
sidered had been invented by Webster. We wish Dr. Murray 
had had the courage to exclude all these purely dictionary words 
from the New English Dictionary. We do not either consider 
that such a word as able-bodiedness belongs to the language on 
the evidence merely of one quotation of recent date, and there are 
many other words with no better claims. Again, as to the present 
forms of many words, some words were altered to give them a 
more learned appearance. As abime, the French form, appeared 





————. 


too common, it was changed to the original Latin form, abyssus, 
and afterwards to abyss. Some words were altered from an en. 
tirely false etymology being assigned them. One of the most 
remarkable is the verb to ache, which before the eighteenth cen- 
tury was always written ake, but was afterwards altered to ache, 
on the erroneous supposition that it was derived from the Greek 
aos, with which it has no connection whatever, an alteration for 
which Dr. Johnson is mainly responsible. Other words, again, 
were wrongly spelt on similar grounds, but afterwards re. 
stored to their proper form. Thus, abominable was at one 
period written abhominable, and explained “ ab homine,” “away 
from man,” “inhuman.” <Abownd and abundance were written 
habound and habundance, from being erroneously connected 
with “ habeo.” 

We will now mention a few words, out of several that might 
be quoted, whose separate histories have special points of in- 
terest. The word agitator was first used only in the restricted 
sense of a delegate of the common soldiers in the Parliamentary 
Army, 1647-9. The Agitators were, according to Clarendon, “ as 
a House of Commons to the Council of Officers.” Burke ig 
the first authority quoted for the use of the word in its present 
sense. Alcohol is an Arabic word, meaning “the fine powder 
used to stain the eyelids,’ which was adopted into medizval 
Latin. Then it was used in early chemistry to denote any fine 
impalpable powder, especially that produced by sublimation, 
as “alcohol of sulphur,” the first quotation in this sense in 
English being in 1543, About 150 years later, by the extension 
of the idea of sublimation to fluids, we meet with “ alcool of 
wine.” We find the word figuratively used by Coleridge, “ in- 
tense selfishness, the alcohol of egotism.” Subsequently alcohol 
alone came to mean “ pure spirit,” and quite recently the word 
has been applied to any liquor containing alcohol. In modern 
chemistry, an extensive class of compounds of the same type as 
spirits of wine has been included under this name. The first 
notice of the application of alina mater to a University is from 
Pope, in the Dunciad. For the origin of animal spirits we are re- 
ferred to what is now an obsolete doctrine in physiology. Animal 
is from animus, “the soul.” The aninal spirits had their seat in 
the brain, and gave “ feeling and moving to the body.” Milton 
uses the term in this sense, when he says that Satan “ might 
taint the animal spirits.” After animal was thought to mean 
the substantive “animal,’—a word of later introduction, which 
is not found in the Bible,—animal spirits came to mean, first, 
“animal courage,” and, lastly, acquired its present meaning of 
“natural gaiety of disposition.” We would not conclude with- 
out expressing our gratitude to the delegates of the Clarendon 
Press, for recognising the importance of this great work, and 
providing the means for its publication. A work of this de- 
scription is truly a national work, and has been recognised as 
such in Germany, where the funds for carrying on Grimm’s 
Dictionary are provided by the Government. 


DR. WESTCOTT ON ST. JOHN’S EPISTLES.* 

We are glad that Dr. Westcott has at length given to the 
world the result of his prolonged study of the writings of St. 
John. We are told in the preface that it was “a dream of 
early youth,” and for “ thirty years” he has with more or less 
diligence devoted himself to bis task. We were beginning to 
fear lest the cares of a Bishopric might overtake him before 
his work was done. It would be disastrous if Dr. Westcott 
should be constrained to give up to a diocese the time, thought, 
and strength which he owes to the whole Catholic Church. If we 
had our way, and could wield despotic power over the Church 
of England for a time, we should at once appoint a Coadjutor 
Bishop to the diocese of Durham, lay all the burden of 
administration on his shoulders, and set Dr. Lightfoot free, in 
order that he might find time to carry out the dream of his 
youth, and give to us a series of commentaries on the Epistles 
of St. Paul, on the scale and in the style of those already 
accomplished. This work would be well worth the revenue of 
a Bishopric. Almost any man of shrewdness, common-sense, 
and eloquence might do the work of a Bishop, but a commen- 
tator of the eminence of the Bishop of Durham is seldom found. 

The work of Dr. Westcott is of the highest value. Nor could 
he find a fitter field for the exercise of his great and varied 
powers than he has found in the exposition of the Gospel and 
Epistles of St. John. He has great sympathy with and delight 
in the mystic tone of mind, Indeed, he is himself a mystic. 





* The Epistles of St.John, The Greek Text, with Notes and Essays, by Brooke 
Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. London: Macmillan and Co, 1883. 
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But the tendency to mysticism is controlled and balanced by 
logical exactness, and a habit of careful and minute scholarship. 
These opposite tendencies, so seldom united in the same man, 
are found together in Dr. Westcott, and were blended together 
in St. John. Hence the fitness of Dr. Westcott to be the in- 
terpreter of St. John to the men of our century. Sympathy 
with the author, deep knowledge of the thought and style of St. 
John, scholarship adequate to its task, Dr. Westcott has brought 
to the exposition of these Epistles, and the result is a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of St. John which no student of theology 
can afford to pass by. 

In order to show the spirit and attilude of Dr. Westcott to 
the books of Scripture in general, and to these books in par- 
ticular, we quote a paragraph from the preface :— 

“The Catholicity of the Bible is made more impressive by the fact 

that the Bible is in a large degree historical. It has pleased God to 
reveal himself in and through life, and the record of the revelation is 
literary, and not dogmatic. From first to last, God is seen in the 
Bible conversing with man. He speaks to man as man can hear, and 
man replies as he can use the gift of the Spirit. But word and answer 
alike are according to the truth of life. All that has been written for us 
has been part of real human experience, and therefore it has an 
unending value. Thus, in the main, the Bible is the continuous un- 
folding in many parts and in many ways of the spiritual progress of 
mankind. It may be a law, a uarrative, a prophecy, a psalm, a 
proverb,—but in each case it comes from life and enters into life, it 
belongs to a distinct epoch, it is only in its vital context, so to speak, 
that it can be perfectly understood. In this long series of spiritual 
records the First Epistle of St. John probably holds the last place. It 
is probably the final interpretation of the whole series of the divine 
revelations; and under this aspect it proclaims and satisfies the 
highest hope of man. It declares that in the Presence of Christ 
there has been given, and there will be given, that knowledge 
of God for which man was made, issuing in fellowship which is 
realised here in the Christian society, and which reaches to the Source 
of all life. In this consummation the past finds accomplishment, 
and the sufferings and riddles of the present are shown to be part 
of a sovereign counsel which passes beyond our sight. As we look 
backward and forward in the light thus thrown over the world, we 
can work and wait.’’ (Preface, vii.-viii.) 
With this high conception of the-greatness of his subject, Dr. 
Westcott has spared no pains nor labour in order worthily to 
set forth the thought of St. John. He has set himself to 
determine with the utmost accuracy the exact words written 
by the Apostle. He has given us a critical text. Nor 
was this a task with which he could dispense. For great 
as have been the labours of Tischendorf in this depart- 
ment of sacred learning, it is now recognised that he has 
been more successful in providing material for the construc- 
tion of a critical text than he was in the critical text he 
actually constructed. It would lead us too far afield to enter 
into the merits of the text Dr. Westcott has here given us. 
The controversy between: the rival critical methods, one of 
which is represented by Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort, and the 
other by Dean Burgon, is at present too hot for any wise 
writer rashly to intermeddle with it. At all events, it ought to 
be acknowledged that the time is not yet come when a com- 
mentator can regard a critical text as settled for him by the 
consent of those who know. He must, for some time to come, 
form his own judgment, and accept the responsibility devolving 
on him. This Dr. Westcott has done. He has given us a Greek 
text, a continuous commentary on the Epistles, verse by verse 
almost word by word. When a passage requires larger elucida- 
tion, the notes expand, and room is found for a fuller treatment. 
A series of detached notes contain most important theological 
and exegetical discussions ; and, as Dr. Westcott himself says, 
“These notes, when taken in proper order, will serve as an 
introduction to the study of the doctrine of St. John.” 

The introduction to the First Epistle contains a luminous 
discussion of the following topics:—The text, title, form, 
authorship, place and date of writing, destination, character, 
object; style, and language, and the Epistles and the Gospel; and 
a plan of the Epistle is added. All these in their way are im- 
portant, but the most important of all of them is the com- 
parison between the Epistles and the Gospel. This is briefly, 
yet thoroughly done. Some of the most significant verbal 
coincidences between the Epistles and the Gospel are noticed, 
while greater space is given to the larger coincidences of thought 
and expression. Dr. Westcott never formally enters into con- 


troversy in this volume; but every one acquainted with the 
literature which has grown up around the Johannine writings 
will at once recognise that he has these in view at every turn. 
For instance, much has been made of the fact that in the First 
Epistle, Jesus Christ is called the Paraclete, while in the Gospel 
It would be 


the Holy Spirit has been called the Paraclete. 








tedious to enumerate the various theories built on this fact. 
But Dr. Westcott calmly sets them aside, and makes them of 
no account, by the simple statement, which without controversy 
attains all the results .of controversy,—“ St. John’s treatment 
of the present work of Christ stands in close connection with 
this view of his future work. As the Holy Spirit is sent to 
believers as their Advocate on earth, so he is their Advocate with 
the Father in heaven. The two thoughts are complementary ; 
and the heavenly advocacy of Christ rests upon his own promise 
in the Gospel, though it must not be interpreted as excluding 
the Father's spontaneous love.” (p. xlv.) It is pleasant to trace 
many similar references to recent theories, and to find them 
calmly set aside by a statement true and simple, yet based on 
the deepest consideration of all the elements in the case. 

We hasten on to notice shortly the three masterly disserta- 
tions with which the volume concludes. The first one is 
historical, the second theological, while the third may be de- 
scribed as both, with a third element, which we may describe 
as literary and artistic. At first sight, there does not seem to 
be any direct connection between these essays and the Epistles 
of St. John. But as we study them, we find the connection to 
be close and vital. No one can read the Epistles without asking 
the question, “ What is the World?” and the essay on “The 
Two Empires: the Church and the World,” is the answer to 
the question. For here Dr. Westcott describes the organised 
society which fronted the Church at every turn, on her first 
entrance upon her work. Over against her was the Roman 
world, with its absolute power, its supreme dominion, and its 
system of law and order. By the time these Epistles were 
written, the system of Rome had become more than an empire 
or a government. It had become a religion, and emperor- 
worship had become the established religion. The power of 
Rome, and her visible supremacy, had caused the ancient. 
polytheism of the nations to become effete, and the religious 
instincts of the peoples enthroned Rome, and placed her in the 
sphere vacated by the Gods. The Emperor was consecrated, and 
“in the consecration of the Emperors two distinct elements were 
combined, the national faith in the Genius, and the Eastern 
adoration of power.” Thus in the days of John the world had 
a distinctively religious aspect, and visible worship of the 
Roman Emperor had become the highest duty of every citizen. 
In Dr. Westcott’s essay we find how inevitable was the conflict 
which ensued between the two empires. For the kingdom of 
Christ was universal, absolute, aggressive, and spiritual, and it 
is shown by our author how in each of these aspects it was 
necessarily led into collision with the Roman power. The essay 
is highly suggestive, and we are struck with a modern parallel. 
The worship of the Roman State, as described by Dr. Westcott, 
is exactly like the worship of Nature, as that is described by 
the author of Natural Religion. And the necessary relation 
of Christianity to the latter is just what the relation of 
Christianity was to the former during the first centuries of the 
Christian era. 4 

The second essay is one on the “ Gospel of Creation,” and the 
question discussed is one which has fallen into abeyance,—Is 
the Incarnation independent of the Fall? With great care and 
cireumspection, Dr. Westcott discusses this difficult question. 
The essay is valuable, if on no other account than on this,— 
that it gives a full and sufficient history of the question, and 
of the treatment the question has received from the time of 
Rupert of Deutz onwards. Dr. Westcott believes, and there is 
much to be said for his belief, that the Incarnation would have 
been, even had there been no fall, and no necessity for humilia- 
tion in connection with the mission of Jesus Christ :— 

“Tt cannot be said that a belief in the absolute purpose of the 
Incarnation is at variance with Scripture. Nor does it in any way 
derogate from the infinite ‘love of God. If it is ‘most consonant to 
the judgment of reason,’ it seems to be also ‘ most consonant to piety 
of faith. It adds to every motive of devout gratitude which is 
suggested by the circumstances of the Incarnation, a further motive 
of gratitude in the contemplation of that love which the self-will of 
man could not thwart...... Nothing is lost, and for those who 
cannot but turn from time to time with anxious questionings from 
the contemplation of the vastness, the complexity, the contradictions, 
the earnest expectation, as we are encouraged to call it, of the world, 
to Holy Scripture, mach is gained by the thought that from the first 
it was the purpose of God to gather up all things in the Son of his 
love.” (p. 314.) 

The third essay is the one which possesses the most general 
human interest. In it, an answer is sought to the question,— 
Does Christianity leave scope for the free development of Art? 
Are the artistic instincts and powers of man taken into account 
by the records of the faith? Man seeks beauty, and external 
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mature needs interpretation; but Art is not directly recognised 
in the New Testament, and, according to some, seems to be con- 
demned in it. How are these things to be reconciled? The 
essay is the answer, and, in brief, it lies in the central message 
of Christianity,— The Word became flesh.” Then the essay 
becomes historical, and traces the position of Art in relation to 
Christianity, (1) in the Apostolic age, (2) the character of 
‘Christian Art in the first four centuries, (3) the relation of 
Christianity to Art, and (4) the peculiar office of Art. Thecon- 
clusion to which Dr. Westcott comes is that Christianity claims 
‘the ministry of Art in the whole field of life. And the office of 
Art is “to present the truth of things, under the aspect of 
beauty.” 

To sum up what we have sought to say, we find in this 
volume all the characteristic excellencies of the work of Dr. 
Westcott. We have his careful workmanship, his profound learn- 
ing, his deep insight into men and nature, and his wise, thought- 
ful glance over all the history of theology. It is, in our opinion, 
one of the largest contributions yet made to the right under- 
standing of the writings of St. John. Taken, as it ought to be 
taken, in connection with Dr. Westcott’s exposition of the 
Gospel, and studied in connection with it, we have in our hands 
the means of knowing the writings of St. John as these were 
never known before. 


THE HISTORY OF LIDDESDALE.* 

‘Tus handsome volume is very nearly the perfection of a work 
ef the historico-antiquarian type. Mr. Armstrong, whose very 
name is redolent of the romantic age of “ the enchanted Border- 
land,” combines not a little of the enthusiasm of Sir Walter 
Scott with all the accuracy of a Dryasdust. If, indeed, any 
fault is to be found with Mr. Armstrong, it is that he en- 
cumbers his pages with too many references, that he is too 
anxious to cite authorities for the statements he makes. Hap- 
pily, however, the type of the leading portions of Mr. Arm- 
strong’s letterpress is so beautiful and clear that one can easily 
skip his foot-notes. Indeed, the paper, the type, and the 
illustrations, especially the portraits of James IV. and V. and 
the redoubtable Angus, the quaint, but beautifully-coloured 
maps, and the brilliant reproductions of the coats-of-arms 
of the old Border Chiefs, are all admirable, and reflect 
great credit on the publishing resources of Scotland. Mr. Arm- 
strong does not command, and does not pretend to command, a 
brilliant style; but neither does he, like so many workers in the 
same field, trick out his prose narrative with quotations from 
Sir Walter Scott. He lets the Foresters, and the Glendonwyns, 
and the Elliotts, and the Armstrongs, and “ hot Lord Dacre,” 
and all the other wild spirits of the region so significantly 
termed “ the Debateable Land ” who gloried in being freebooters, 
but indignantly denied that they were thieves, tell their own 
stories,—which, indeed, need no embellishment. Mr. Armstrong 
is further a clear expositor and a cool advocate, although he has 
naturally a kindly feeling for the members of his own clan, and 
especially for the great hero of Border minstrelsy, “ Johnnie” 
of Gilnockie, whom James V. got into his power by very doubt- 
ful means, and hanged, along with his leading supporters. Mr. 
Armstrong is, perhaps, at his best when he is dealing with a 
disputed question, as, to give an instance that will at once 
strike the reader, when he proves out of the Landsdowne 
MSS. and other authorities that the- mysterious “ vower” who 
plays a part in the old Border trials was not, as Sir Walter Scott 
rather hastily concluded, a referee, but a witness of a particular 
sort. But there is no important weakness of any kind in Mr. 
Armstrong’s work. As he has only brought his story down to 
1530, he has yet much to tell us, although, in all probability, 
nothing more stirring than what appears in these pages. It 
may fairly be said that when he has fully accomplished his 
design, his history of the region of the Border of which he treats 
will be as “ final” as any work of the sort can be. 

Mr. Armstrong’s historical method is excellent. In a series 
of introductory chapters he describes the system of law that 
prevailed on the Marches, and the manners and customs of the 
Border clans. Next, he gives the ecclesiastical history of the 
various “dales,” and of the parishes into which they were 
divided. Finally, we have the civil history of the various clans 
of the Debateable Land down to 1530, when the Armstrongs 
were executed. It is hardly possible not to entertain a sort of 
sneaking regard for the strange race of men that lived on the 
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Border during the long struggle between England and Scotland, 
that were, indeed, produced by that struggle, even when their 
deeds are told in the sober pages of Mr. Armstrong, 
History gives us no more thorough pagans, no more com. 
pletely trained beasts of prey in the shape of human beings, 
than these. You admire an Armstrong, or an Irving, or an 
Elliott for precisely the same reason for which you admire a 
beautifully striped tiger ina menagerie. Whoever has any linger. 
ing belief in the patriotism of the Borderers, whether Scotch or 
English, has but to read Mr. Armstrong’s pages to have it dis. 
pelled. “Johnnie” Armstrong is, indeed, credited with having 
remonstrated with James V. for sentencing him to death, on 
the ground that he was a thorn in the flesh of “ King Harry.” 
Yet we find one of the chiefs of the clan boasting to the Earl 
of Northumberland that he and his men had “ destroyed forty 
miles of Scottish ground and thirty parish churches.” As a 
matter of fact, the Armstrongs and others of the best known 
Scotch clans came originally from the south side of the Border, 
and intermarriages between them and their English opponents 
were for a time, and in spite of legal prohibitions, quite common. 
It is, no doubt, because the Border clans felt themselves a practi- 
cally distinct race that, when, on being attached to the regular 
armies of their nominal countries, parties of them were brought 
face to face, these engaged in sham rather than real fights. The 
Grahams might have feuds with the Elliotts, and deadly ones, 
too; but what did they care in reality for the quarrels of James 
and Henry? Itis this fact that alone justifies the unscrupulous 
methods resorted to by both English and Scotch Wardens of 
the Marches, and even by monarchs, to destroy so many un- 
doubtedly skilful soldiers. The clansmen fought for their own 
hands alone. 


The Borderers had other virtues besides that honour which 
does not prevail among thieves, but always has prevailed among 
freebooters. “ Their habits were temperate, and they indulged but 
little in beer or wine...... Their persuasive eloquence was so 
remarkable as to attract the attention of Bishop Lesley...... 
Their great delight in poetry and music deserves to be noticed.” 
The Church had no little difficulty in getting the Dalesmen to 
attend to their religious duties, yet “they never said their 
prayers more fervently, or had more devout recurrence to the 
beads of their rosaries, than when they had made an expedition, 
as they frequently did, of forty or fifty miles, for the sake of 
booty.” A rude morality even attached to the probationary 
marriage, made by the joining of hands or “ hand-fasting.” 
This connection was binding for one year only, either party to 
it being at liberty to withdraw from the contract, although, in 
the event of both being satisfied, the “ hand-fasting ” was re- 
newed for life. But where there were children, the party that 
withdrew from the engagement was bound to take charge 
of and support them. A good deal of rough justice, too, 
is to be found in the laws of the Marches, and the system 
by which the Wardens—a curious combination of Circuit 
Judgés and Lord-Lieutenants—administered that justice, bears 
an interesting resemblance to our modern jury trials. The 
English and Scotch Wardens appointed by proclamation through 
their respective districts a day for considering grievances and 
trying cases of murder, robbery, and the like, aday to which the 
rather ominous name of “Day of Truce” was given. They 
came to the place of meeting, attended by their respective 
“knights, esquires, and gentlemen.” Arrangements having 
been made whereby such a meeting should uot end in a fight or 
massacre, the English Warden named six Scotchmen to consider 
English cases, and the Scotch Warden named six Englishmen to 
consider Scotch cases. To complete the parallel between the 
Warden’s court and a jury, it should be noticed further that 
although some cases could be disposed of summarily by the 
Wardens, persons who felt aggrieved by the decisions arrived at 
under such circumstances could claim a trial by assize. The 
position of a Warden of the Marches was a very dangerous one, 
and in many cases he was himself a freebooter. The raids of 
Lord Dacre, the English Warden, into the Debateable Land in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century were ostentatiously to obtain 
plunder, not to exact punishment, from the Armstrongs, whom 
he tried, though in vain, to surprise. Lord Maxwell, the 
Scotch Warden, on the other hand, is believed to have helped 
the Armstrongs, or at least to have encouraged them to resist 
Dacre. A worse sin than this, however, is laid at Maxwell’s 
door. He is believed to have been privy to the treachery which 
placed John Armstrong, his own vassal, in the hands of James 
V., and the fact that Armstrong’s lands were afterwards given 
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him gives countenance to the belief. We are bound to say 
that the history of the Border down to the middle of the 
sixteenth century reveals many daring spirits, but not a single 
noble character. 





A DUTCH NOVEL.* 

Ix 1878 there was published in Holland, under the name In 
Dagen von Stryd, a novel that made a stir in the little kingdom 
such as is rarely accorded there to a literary event. The book 
was favourably noticed by the most eminent Dutch critics, and 
when it further transpired that the name upon the title-page 
was but a pseudonym, that the author was not only a woman, 
but quite a young girl, who had only just stepped out of her 
teens, the daughter of the well-known Dutch scholar, Professor 
Opzoomer, of the University of Utrecht, enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. The work was simply pronounced a literary phenomenon. 
And for once, panegyrics were not exaggerated. It is truly re- 
freshing, in these days, to come upon a work of such unquestion- 
able excellence; and when we take into account the youth of 
the author, and then read the wealth of original and admirable 
reflections with which her pages are studded, admiration becomes 
coupled with amazement. It has been said that until a writer 
has attained his thirtieth year he can write no good novel, that 
only then comes the philosophical calm that permits us to 
regard men and things with objective analysis. In Troubled 
Times proves this dictum erroneous, or at least not universally 
applicable. Whence did the author gain all this world-wisdom ? 
we ask, amazed. A whole sheaf of words of wisdom, wit, and 
pathos could truly be gleaned from her pages. In Troubled 
Times is an historical novel, but even in days when the historical 
novel has gone out of favour this work can be read with 
pleasure. Here is no flaunting of archzological lore, such as we 
encounter in the modern fashionable German novels; and while 
the part that the affairs of the world play is never neglected, it 
is so cunningly made to blend with that of the characters 
that the effort is not too visible. The construction of the plot 
is skilful, and the manner in which the author has avoided 
the introduction of irrelevant episodes is specially praiseworthy, 
since it isa danger into which the very character of the book 

might have caused even more experienced feet to stumble. 
There are various points of view from which to judge this 
‘book ; there is the historical stand-point, and there is the analy- 
tical. Weare introduced to the history of the Netherlands just 
alittle before that grand drama occurred which was to free it 
from the Spanish yoke. We everywhere see the drama pre- 
paring, but the actors themselves little surmising as yet how 
difficult were the parts they would be called upon to enact. 
Not yet had the actual leader of either of the contending parties 
spoken a decisive word, but the mutterings of wrath were grow- 
ing louder day by day, and the principal personages of the novel 
‘are among the leaders and wire-pullers of the movement. But 
Miss “ Wallis’s’’ study has been rather to give us an insight 
into their moral life. She has drawn Margaret of Parma, the 
Prince of Orange, the Duke of Alva, and many of the younger 
Flemish nobles, with extreme skill and delicacy of insight. 
Indeed, the figure of Margaret of Parma is a most subtle 
character-study. We behold her love of empire, her grief at 
losing the only thing life had left her to care for, her womanly 
vacillation in decisive moments, her dignified resignation to the 
inevitable when Alva comes to displace her. Admirably is the 
policy of the Government put before us, with its principle 
of pitting its subjects against each other in order to make 
them more dependent on its administration, a policy that in the 
end defeated itself, for it turned out only tools, not characters 
capable of acting with self-reliance in the presence of unexpected 
peril. The Government distrusted its subordinates, the sub- 
ordinates were suspicious of the Government. Every page of the 
work proves that Miss “ Wallis” has not only carefully studied 
her materials, but, what is rarer still, she has so thoroughly 
assimilated them that she writes and moves naturally in that 
century, and hence we are spared just that undigested mass of 
facts which render historical novels so unpalatable as a 
rule. Still, Miss “ Wallis’s” true province is the study of 
human nature and human life, and she has put forth her 
best strength in dealing with the children of her fancy, who 
stand out so vividly and graphically against the rich background 
of that tale, so oft told, so ever moving, of the Netherlanders’ 
glorious struggle. We are indebted to her for some distinct 
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creations; there are characters in this book that should live 
beside Romola and Tito, Becky Sharp and Colonel Newcome, 
and many another immortal personage of fiction. Such are 
Reynold de Meerwonde, who may be called the villain of the 
story, were the author not too philosophical, too well acquainted 
with life and its workings to know that in this chequered world 
there are neither unmitigated saints nor villains. With calm 
analytical touch, with deep insight into the workings of an 
astute mind, are we shown his career, from the time of his boy- 
hood of blasted aspiration to the hiding-place where the baffled 
traitor of his country, convinced too late that thereare such things 
in life as love and honour and ideal truth, ends his life by suicide. 
Etched as with a burin is the sketch of Alva’s assistant, the 
Count of Viale, as we behold him repudiating a rash and un- 
equal marriage, bereaved alike of the son he had sinned for and 
the son he sinned against, and finally receiving the ducal coronet 
which had been his life-long ambition, to feel it scorch his 
remorseful brows like molten lead. In Helena, the heroine, who 
from her position as the only daughter of a scholar wholly 
absorbed in his books, as well as from mental resemblances, is 
obviously cousin-german to Romola, we see the development of 
a noble womanhood take place before our eyes; while in her 
lover, Edward, also not without resemblance to Tito, though less 
strongly pronounced, and in the end repudiated altogether, we 
behold how a weak and wavering character can attain to a 
spiritual manhood and moral dignity which at last enable him 
to reject love, rank, and power, in order to die a hero’s death for 
his creed and his native land. 

That the author has been a diligent student of George Eliot 
is visible from every line of her book. Like her master, religious 
experiences, struggles, and questionings have an irresistible 
attraction for her ; like her master, the conflict between good and 
evil, faith and scepticism, duty and inclination, constitute the 
keynote of her work. The stern doctrine that every sin brings 
its punishment, every act its consequences, that crimes, though 
they may be expiated by repentance and suffering, can never 
be effaced or prevented from working out their deadly effect, 
is enforced as emphatically as by George Eliot, with tragic 
fidelity to the real experience of life. Like her model, she has a 
tendency to run into excessive lengths, unable to restrain an 
over-strong leaning for psychological analysis. She, too, loves 
to sound the mysteries of the human heart. In the management 
of her plot she rises above her master. In Troubled Times is as 
artistic as a story as it is excellent as the product of an original 
and independent thinker, and a more gentle and human spirit 
pervades it than is the case with George Eliot’s later novels. 
We feel we come in contact here with a being who feels as we 
do ourselves, not one who beholds us from a lofty eminence as 


‘*Tmpotent pieces of the game He plays.” 


It is quite difficult to tear ourselves away from a book which, 
once opened, holds us with irresistible force, and about which so 
much can be said from so many different points of view. For 
example, great praise is due for the manner in which the rival 
sects are placed before us. Here is not the common picture of 
the Protestant always arrogantly in the right, the Catholic 
always persecuting. We gain an insight into the better, nobler 
feelings of both factions; we also see that Catholics who depre- 
cated the cruelties of the Church were far from rare, and that 
the Protestant was often the provoker of strife, many a time the 
more intolerant and fanatic of the two. The book forms a 
valuable commentary upon the great work of Motley, as historical 
novels can do, if conceived and executed in a proper spirit, show- 
ing us the little traits, the little parts that went to make up the 
whole, and which history proper has no space to dwell upon. 
Our very sincere thanks are due to Miss Irving for making us 
acquainted with this book,and we would express our thanks the 
more emphatically that, unhappily, we cannot bestow praise 
upon the mode in which she has executed her task. If Miss 
Irving be indeed our countrywoman, as her name and preface 
would lead us to suppose, she has obviously lived so long dis- 
tant from her native land as to have forgotten itsspeech. Only 
the very real excellence and interestof In Troubled Times enabled 
us to grapple with this English, clumsy and inelegant at its best, 
at times so absolutely un-English as to render the author’s mean- 
ing unintelligible. Dutch idioms, literally translated, abound, 
to the great confusion of the reader unacquainted with that 
language. And were he acquainted with it, he would read the 
book in the original, where its charming style and epigrammatic 
utterances have not had to suffer from the rude hand of a 
translator to whom applies too painfully that cynical Italian 
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saying, “ Tradattore, traditore.” There is yet another hin- 
drance to the enjoyment of reading this English version, 
and this is the astonishing number of printer’s errors 
with which each page is defaced. Of this we must hold 
Miss Irving blameless. It is quite obvious that the pub- 
lisher cannot have furnished her with proof-sheets, or such 
gross errors could never have been passed. The poor type, 
cheap paper, and general careless get-up of the book are also no 
recommendation to the publisher. It would be well for both 
author and translator if this edition were withdrawn from circu- 
lation, and a better printed, carefully-revised reissue took its 
place. Then, and then only, will In Troubled Times take 
the rank it should as a remarkable production. We hope 
that the latest work by this author, Vorstengunst, will also 
find its way into English, the boundaries of Holland are too 
narrow for such a genius, but we trust that if Miss Irving again 
renders us this service, she will let some English person revise 
her manuscript, and insist that the publisher does his part also 
to render her work as attractive and as perfect as may be. 





NORFOLK BROADS AND RIVERS.* 


“To persons of a certain bent of mind,” says Mr. Davies, in 
his preface, “there is an engrossing charm in the lakes and 
rivers of East Anglia.” And that, no doubt, as Corporal Nym 
would say, is the humour of it. For although we will not 
gainsay Mr. Davies’s assertion that there is no “ playground” 
in England either easier of access or more cheaply to be enjoyed 
than the Broad district, we fancy that there are “ playgrounds” 
which {would be thought “better,” except by “persons of a 
certain bent of mind.” But we do not wish to quarrel even in 
a friendly way with so genial a writer as Mr. Davies. His book 
is full of pleasant reading, even for those to whom nature has 
denied all love for fishing and amateur yachting; and they, of 
course, and they alone, can criticise his book magisterially. 
We can do no more than describe it, and that, too, only ina 
desultory manner. For the book itself is very desultory, 
and consists of a number of chapters on various subjects con- 
nected with the Broad district, flung together in a way that 
may be called haphazard. It is only fair to add that this want 
of arrangement does not affect either the value or interest of 
this pleasant and instructive volume, but it excuses us from 
trying to co-ordinate its contents. 

The term “Broad” is peculiar to Norfolk, and signifies a 
broadening out of the rivers into lakes. The rivers in some cases 
flow through the Broads, and in others are only divided from 
them by a reed-bed. Whittlesea Mere and other parts of the 
district were once like the Broads, but the Fens have changed 
so much since their drainage, that it is to Norfolk, according to 
Mr. Davies, and to Norfolk only, that one can look now for the 
“wildness and solitude of marsh and mere so dear to the 
naturalist and sportsman.” Mr. Davies has described very 
graphically a number of these Broads. His picture of Wroxham 
Broad, only seven miles from Norwich, is very prettily drawn, 
for “in all its aspects this Broad has a charm which is irre- 
sistible, and though it has not the eerie loneliness of the wilder 
Broads, it has a soft, restful quiet which is a sure medicine for 
a restless mind.” Byron thought otherwise, but Mr. Davies 
can quote Coleridge in favour of his faith in the healing 
properties of a place “full of sweet dreams, and health 
and quiet breathing,” like Wroxham Broad. The passage, 
however, which we shall select as a specimen of our author’s 
skill as a word-painter is from his expedition in a little 
canvas boat up a dyke or ditch, “ bearing the euphonious name 
of Muck Fleet.” It is quieter in tone than his more ambitious 
efforts in the opening chapter, though we by no means wish to 
depreciate their undeniable merits :— 

“ Muck Fleet, on which we were now voyaging, thoroughly deserves 
its name, for although the water is clear, it is in places only a few inches 
deep, and we had to force our way through mud of but little greater 
consistency than the water, and extremely malodorous when stirred up. 
But the banks on either side were a study indeed for their wealth of 
flower and grass. Curiously enough, for the first two miles all the 
flowers were on one side, and all the marsh-grasses on the other. On 
the right hand the water was covered with bright Persicaria, and 
yellow and white lilies in alternate patches. Low down at the edge 
of the water were the blue eyes of forget-me-nots, and above them 
the gaudy irises blazed in the sun. Here and there the stream was 
white with the summer snow shed by the May trees, which were cast- 


ing off their blossoms. On the left hand the browning grasses quivered 
airily against the sky. So circumscribed was our view, and so quiet 
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and lonely the course of the dyke, that a curious feeling came upon 

us that this was the extent of the world, and that there was nothing 

beyond the grassy barriers on either side but infinite space.” 

Many solitary pedestrians must have experienced this “ curious 

feeling ” in analogous circumstances ; it is very transitory, but 

far from unpleasant while it lasts. And now we hardly know 

what to choose for our next quotation, for we feel that by quota- 

tions we are most likely to induce the reader to peruse this 

volume for himself, which is the sole object of this notice. The 

chapter about eels is very entertaining. “The eel,” says Mr, 

Davies, “ has puzzled many naturalists, and is destined to puzzle 

many more.” Certainly, some of the facts which he has collected 

about this fish are very puzzling. We can only notice three :— 

In spring, in the Severn, Thames, and many other rivers, the 

young eels come up by millions from the sea, swimming in almost 

solid columus. They will surmount almost any obstacle, will 

these tiny “elvers,” something like darning-needles in size, 

creeping wherever there is any moisture through grass and over 

stones and timber. In the Norfolk rivers no “elvers” come 
from the sea in spring or at any other time of the year. Again, 

in the upper waters of the Yare and Waveney, the eels sometimes 
come down in large solid balls, from one to two feet in diameter, 

heads inside and tails out, just as if they were playing football 

under Rugby rules. Well, these living balls roll down the river, 

and plump into the nets with such force as to carry them away. 
Mr. Davies cannot even’ guess at the cause of this singular eel- 
freak. It would be interesting to know if Darwin himself could 

have “hazarded a wide solution” of this mystery, or of what 

is still more strange, perhaps, the fact, namely, if we may believe 
Mr. Davies, that while the South Briton loves eels (to eat), the 
North Briton hates them. Mr. Davies says that it is not his 
intention to speak of this diversity of taste, though it is a 
curious byway of a curious subject. We thank him for nothing, 
and are almost tempted to be as unmannerly to him as Mr. 
Sayce has been recently, under somewhat similar circumstances, 
to old Herodotus. The chapter on the herring fishery is also 
very interesting, and it will doubtless be news to the majority of 

our readers that herrings are occasionally caught the fins of 
which are tinged with a beautiful, bright-red colour, while their 
bodies are suffused with a shadowy golden haze. The fisherman 
looks upon these herrings as omens of success, and as soon as 
one is perceived, it is taken from the net, carefully prevented 
from touching anything that is made of wood, and at ouce passed 
round the “scudding-pole ” as many times as the fishermen 
desire to get lasts of herrings at their next haul. It is very 
pleasaut to read that these herrings, if taken alive, are returned 
to the water, after having been passed round the scudding- 
pole. It is not at all pleasant to read that, though herrings die 
quickly, and there is no unnecessary cruelty attending their 
capture, “all prime, edible fish are gutted alive, as soon as they 
are caught, in order that they may keep the better; and when 
the knife is being used upon them, they writhe convulsively, but 
make uo noise.” “O mutis quoque piscibus ”’—but indignation 
forbids us to finish the quotation. Certainly, Mr. Davies was: 
ill advised to set this example of horrid cruelty immediately in 
front of his appeal to the reader, when next enjoying his bloater 
at breakfast, to bestow a thought upon the men who, at possible 
danger to themselves, have provided him with the dainty relish. 


A glance at the titles of the forty chapters which compose this 
book will show how small a portion of its contents we have even 
hinted at. The author is a sportsman, but we should say not a 
very keen one; he is a naturalist and a clever word-painter, but 
above and before everything, he is a yachtsman. To yachtsmen, 
therefore, his book will be peculiarly welcome, though it will be 
welcomed everywhere by all who can relish healthy writing upon 
healthy topics. We recommend it unreservedly, but had almost 
forgotten to say that it is adorned with twelve admirable illus- 
trations. We shall conclude this notice, therefore, with what 
we hope it is not affectation to call a small genre picture from 
the author’s pen :— 

“ We went to the marshman’s cottage, and cooked our own dinner 
of eggs and bacon; and this was the most exciting incident of the 
day. Still, curiously enough, though the day was then voted slow, 
now, when the discomfort of it is forgotten, the calm, quiet beauty of 
it is retained, and gives a sense of pleasure. Indeed, we fully believe 
that it is not always those days which are most keenly enjoyed at 
the time that are the most recreative in the true sense of the term, 
but those days on which, from some hardly explainable cause, the 
enjoyment, quiet at first, grows with recollection like the memory of 
some sweet voice, the gracious freshness of vegetation and the scent 
of the earth after rain attracting our attention in some time of 
trouble, and often dwelt upon afterwards.” 
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THE OLDEST ENGLISH COLONY.* 

Tue oldest English colony—the first American land trodden by 
English discoverers or claimed by the English Sovereign—ought 
to have an interest for all English people. But every colonist, 
or sojourner in a colony, has most likely had to realise, with a 
shock of mingled pity and disgust, how extremely ignorant and 
indifferent the dwellers at home are as to the history, the value, 
and the capabilities of that Greater Britain that lies beyond the 
Atlantic. As for Newfoundland, a vague idea that it produces 
dogs and salt-fish, that it is curtained in perpetual fogs, and 
that it has something to do with the submarine telegraph, is 
quite as much as may be expected of the general public. But if 
the general public would take the trouble to read the interesting 
book written about that despised country by Mr. Hatton and 
Mr. Harvey, they would enlarge and clear up their hazy notions 
in a very surprising and agreeable manner. 

The practice of literary collaboration has met such acceptance 
of late, that there must be a good deal to be said in its favour, 
but we cannot help thinking that the chief (if not the only) 
fault of this book has arisen from that collaboration. The work 
is divided into six parts, viz.:—Historical Record, Physical 
Geography and Topography, the Fisheries, Agricultural 
Resources, Mineral Resources, Population, &c., and informa- 
tion which has been given either fully or partially in one 
of these sections is often repeated in another. We should like 
to see all the repetitions struck out, and the very beginning of 
the book rewritten ; it would lose, perhaps, a hundred pages of 
its present contents, but the remainder would grow in value 
and attractiveness. 

The history of Newfoundland is a very curious one. It was 
discovered by John Cabot and a crew of Bristol men in 1497, 
only five years after Columbus had made his first landing at 
San Salvador ; but though from that time nominally an English 
possession, it was left to the adventurous fishermen of other 
nations until the summer of 1583, when Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
arrived in the harbour of St. John’s, furnished with the Queen’s 
patent creating him Governor of a territory far larger than the 
whole of the British Isles. There must have been something 
fascinating in that power of giving away a whole empire with a 
stroke of the pen, and especially when that empire was wrapped 
in mystery, and believed to be in some way a stepping-stone to 
the golden regions of Cathay. But Sir Humphrey was not 
destined to reap either profit or glory from his new domains. 
He and his half-brother, Sir Walter Raleigh, had planned the 
colonisation of Newfoundland ; but Sir Walter’s ship was driven 
back to England by sickness among the crew, and Sir Humphrey 
perished at sea in the following autumn. In 1610, Lord Bacon, 
the Earl of Southampton, and other famous persons were con- 
cerned in a second and equally abortive attempt to colonise; 
athird was made in 1623, under Lord Baltimore, afterwards 
Governor of Maryland. Lord Baltimore remained some years 
on the island, but at last returned home, and in 1638 Sir David 
Kirke took his place. It is at about this time that the pecu- 
liarity in the treatment of Newfoundland which has, as it 
were, thrown back its history for a hundred years, begins to 
show itself. The earliest visitors to the island had described 
it as having pure air and splendid rivers, “ fruitful and enticing 
hills, and delightful valleys,” producing abundant food both for 
man and beast. And the first intention was to plant a settle- 
ment—a real colony—in the island. But already there was in 
the field an interest hostile to colonisation. The merchants 
who sent out ships and men each summer to the cod and herring 
fishery desired to be left in undisturbed possession of the coasts 
and adjacent forests, and so well did they succeed in their 
object, that till more than seventy years after Kirke’s death 
Newfoundland presented the curious spectacle of a large country 
entirely sacrificed to the fishermen who yearly visited its 
shores. Emigrants had come, how or whence it is difficult 
to say, and in 1655 there were 350 families living on 
sufferance; but after Kirke, there was not even a nominal 
Governor, there was not a single resident magistrate, nor any 
person whatever possessing legal authority. No one could own 
the smallest piece of land, and if any one built a house, or 
80 much as a fence, his neighbours were free to pull it down 
again. The master of whatever fishing-vessel happened to 
arrive first in any port became the admiral of that port for the 
season; and his authority extended over the few settlers (or rather 
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squatters) in the neighbourhood, but when he left in autumn 
all authority went with him, and indeed it may easily be sup- 
posed that during his stay he was nothing better than a King 
Stork. Even when at last, in 1728, a permanent Governor was 
appointed, he spent his winters in England, and was forbidden 
to make any grant or sale of land, or to permit a house, or even 
shed to be built, without express leave obtained. This state of 
things lasted till after 1798 ; yet in spite of it settlers would not 
be altogether frightened away, and in 1802 the population of 
St. John’s amounted to 3,420. From about this date, a better 
system began to prevail; in 1813, the Governor was authorised 
“to make grants of small portions of land to industrious persons ;” 
and in 1825, the first road was made in the island. 

This story would read like a clumsy invention, if there were 
any possibility of doubting its truth, and it does net become 
more vraisemblable when we know that the country so treated 
contains within the circuit of its rocky coasts close upon 5,000,000 
acres of land well fitted for agricultural and grazing purposes, 
besides extensive savannas; that since 1854, when the mines 
were first worked, it has exported copper and nickel to the 
value of more than £1,000,000, and that it possesses 1,000 
square miles of pine forest, chiefly of the white pine, admirably 
adapted for shipbuilding. 

After all we have been in the habit of hearing of perpetual 
rain and fog in Newfoundland, it is curious to find that during 
four months of the year 1874, there were 34 rainy days at St. 
George’s Bay, 47 at Toronto, and 52 at Winnipeg; and that in 
a whole year at St. John’s (the place most subject to them), 
there were but 17} days of thick fog, and 19 of light fog. This 
is surely not much worse than London! 

We have said nothing about the full account given by our 
authors of the various Newfoundland fisheries, because these 
fisheries are the best known features of the country. The descrip- 
tion is very clear and interesting, and the chapters on seal-hunt- 
ing are among the very best parts of the book. There is another 
kind of fishing, however, occasionally practised on the New- 
foundland waters, which we cannot altogether pass over, for 
it has to do with only recently known gigantic cuttle-fish, 
such sea-monsters as make Victor Hugo’s famous devil-fish 
appear a mere baby. It was Mr. Harvey, one of our two 
authors, who first introduced these terrible creatures to English 
naturalists, and he thus describes his earliest acquaintance 
among them :— 

“On the 26th of October, 1873, two fishermen of Portugal Cove 
were out in a small boat off the eastern end of Belle Isle, in Conception 
Bay. Observing something floating in the water, they rowed up to it, 
and one of them struck it with his boat-hook, Instantly the mass 
showed that it was animated, by putting itself in motion. A huge 
beak reared itself from among the folds and struck the boat, and a 
pair of large eyes glared at them ferociously. The men were petri- 
fied by fear; and before they had time to escape, two corpse-like 
arms sot out from around the head, and flung themselves across the 
boat. One of the men had the presence of mind to seize a small 
hatchet that fortunately lay at the bottom of the boat, and witha 
couple of blows he severed the arms as they lay over the gunwale. 
eres The creature moved off from the boat, and ejected an 
enormous quantity of inky fluid, which darkeued the water for 200 or 
300 yards The longer arm was brought to St. John’s by 
the fishermen, and Mr. Harvey was fortunate enough to secure it. 
On measurement, the fragment was found to be 19 ft. in length, not 
more than 3} in. in circumference, of a palish-pink colour, exceedingly 
strong and tough.” 


Only a fortnight after he had obtained the arm thus cut off, 
Mr. Harvey was “fortunate enough ” to come into possession of 
a whole devil-tish, which had b2en entangled in a herring-net, 
and killed by the fishermen :— 


‘‘ The two long arms, or tentacles, were found to measure each 24 ft., 
and to be 3in. in circumference; the eight shorter arms were each 
6 ft. in length, and at the point of junction with the central mass 
were 10in. in circumference. The longer arms broadened at 
the extremities, and were there covered with suckers. The shorter 
arms had their under-sides covered through the entire length witha 
double row of suckers, and each tapered toa fine point. The ten 
arms radiated from a central mass two and a half feet in diameter, in 
the middle of which was a strong, horny beak, shaped precisely 
like that of a parrot, and in size larger than a man’s clenched fist. 
The eyes were destroyed, but the eye-sockets measured four inches 
in diameter. The body was between’ seven and eight feet in length 
and five feet in circumference. The tail was fin-shaped, and about two 
feet across.” 

We have a most vivid recollection of hearing from an eye- 
witness the account of the landing of one of these cuttle-fish— 
possibly the very one described above—and we thought its pro- 
portions sufficiently sensational; but Mr. Harvey says that a 
still larger one, which he did not himself see, was cast ashore in 
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Notre Dame Bay, and the body of which was reported, on good 
authority, to have been 20 ft. in length, the tentacles 40 ft. 

With these short extracts we will take leave of a most enter- 
taining and useful book, which we hope will find a great many 
readers both in England and in Newfoundland. Certainly any- 
body who is thinking of emigration ought to make himself 
acquainted with it, and so should those who care for shooting 
and fishing, and want a little novelty in the place and manner 
of their sport. 
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English Poetesses: a Series of Critical Biographies and Illustrative 
Extracts. By Eric 8S. Robertson, M.A. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Reid 
has put together an interesting volume. He has refreshed memories 
which were growing faint—for who, with the flood of new books 
daily pouring forth, can remember all of the old that is worth 
remembering ?—and he has given us also some just and appreciative 
criticism of poetry that no one who has ever read it forgets. The 
Duchess of Newcastle was an interesting person for other things 
besides her verses, and we are glad to hear about her and the husband 
whom she so charmingly describes. In the next century come Lady 
Mary Wortley-Montagu and Mrs. Piozzi (who lived, however, some 
way into the nineteenth), and Mrs. Charlotte Smith, who died in 1806, 
Mrs. Barbauld also and Mrs. Opie belong, partly in point of time 
and wholly in style, to this epoch, and with them must be reckoned two 
or three North-British writers of charming songs. Miss Jane Elliott’s 
“ Flowers of the Forest” is delightful, when we have once mastered the 
somewhat difficult Doric. Joanna Baillie’s success belongs to this cen- 
tury, which has added a wonderful number of names to the list of 
poetesses. Mr. Robertson treats at length of several writers who are 
now living, and gives a list of other less famous names. The two 
together make a surprising catalogue. There is not one of the first 
rank among them; but of the second and third classes they number 
more, we think, than do the men. Bar Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, 
and Swinburne, and the poetesses outnumber and outweigh the poets. 
Augusta Webster, Jean Ingelow, Christina Rossetti, Harriet Hamilton 
King, are names which it would not be easy to match among 
the poete minores of the day. Mr. Robertson’s volume would 
have been the better for a little more care in writing. On p. 132 we 
read of Charles and Mary Lamb :—“ Charles was the first to die, 
although out of his slender gains he had put by as much as would 
have provided for Mary comfortably after his death,” where “ al- 
though ” should manifestly have been “but.” Careful revision would 
not have passed the bad taste of “consumption carried her off, in the 
arms of that angel of whom she has written,” &c. 

A Little Girl among the Old Masters. With Introduction and Com- 
ment, by W. D. Howells. (Osgood and Co., Boston, U.S.; Triibner 
and Co., London.)—One may smile to see in this book another 
example of the cultus of children which is one of the characteristics 
of the present age. Our ancestors would have probably thought it a 
shocking thing to preserve the drawings of a girlof ten. ‘To what 
irreverence of elders and betters will not this child come!” they would 
have thought. Nevertheless, we are glad to see the drawings, and 
find them curious and interesting. The artist spent some months in 
Italy, and reproduces here her impressions of the art of picture- 
galleries and churches. She does not copy, her compositions are 
original; but, of course, she is profoundly impressed by what she 
has seen, and her style shows the influence now of this master or 
this school, now of that. The change of feeling thus indicated, 
accompanied continually by a remarkable growth in power of design 
and in facility of execution, make a very interesting study. And 
then we have another attraction in Howells’ descriptions and ex- 
planations. He acts as a kindly and entertaining cicerone, sometimes, 
it must be allowed, transgressing the strict orders which have been 
laid upon him, and “ making fun” of his subject. 

The Young Idea. By the Author of ‘Culmshire Folk.” (Rem- 
ington and Co.)—This book ought to have come to us some two 
months ago. It would have been welcome among the “ Christmas 
Books.” Billy Bunce, child of a London poulterer, who has never 
been out of town before, pays a Christmas visit to Farmer Stubbs, 
who does business with his father. His sayings, especially the ques- 
tions with which he perplexes his host and his hostess, make a very 
amusing book, which would have been more appropriately dressed in 
the gay garb of a gift-book than in the sober covering in which it 
now comes to us. If we must criticise, it wil) be to say that we 
doubt whether there is such genuine country as is the scene of Billy 
Bunce’s visit within “an easy drive of London.” The truly rural 
village, with its ideal squire and jolly farmers, is, alas! not to be 
found within the limits of villadom. For we take it that ten miles is 
quite the outside limit of “an easy drive.” If the author will tell 
us privately of such a place, we will keep the secret, and recant. 

Robert Reid, Cotton-spinner. By Alice O'Hanlon. 3 yols. (Tinsley 





Brothers.)—Robert Reid takes to his home two nieces, whom the: 
death of their rascally father (happily removed before the tale opens) 
has left orphans. The younger has a small fortune, and is, besides, 
afool. Of course, she marries badly. The elder has the extra- 
ordinarily bad fortune of being engaged to a lover who goes out of 
his mind. This is something of a novelty, though we cannot call it a 
very pleasing novelty, in fiction. Fortunately, there is another young + 
gentleman, who is perfectly sane, and withal virtuous and rich 
Things are made right; and then the old miser, who has kept us all 
anxious to see what he was going to do with his money, dies, and 
leaves a reasonable will. There is not much, it will have been seen, 
of a tale here; and we can find no particular merit in the telling of 
it. The time is that of the cotton famine in Lancashire; but even 
this circumstance is not effectively utilised. There is no harm in 
Robert Reid; but these three-volumed inanities, born to fill Mr, 
Mudie’s book-boxes, “ vincti ut mittantur Ilerdam,” provoke the most 
long-suffering of reviewers, especially “ cum pituita molesta est.” 

Successful Preachers. By the Rev. George J. Davies. (Bell and 
Sons.) —The preachers described and discussed in this volume are all 
deceased, with the exception of some briefly noticed in the last 
chapter,—“ American Preachers of the Protestant Episcopa} 
Church.” There are twenty-two in all, and, though some of the 
names have become somewhat dim to this generation, not one who 
may not fairly claim the description of the title. Bishop Wilberforce, 
Canon Melvill, Charles Bradley, Robertson, Kingsley, Stanley, Pusey, 
Guthrie, and Chalmers are, perhaps, the greatest of the list ; and Mr, 
Davies describes and criticises their oratory with much liveliness and 
acuteness. His sympathies are large, leaning, as far as his personal 
views are concerned, we should suppose, to the Broad Church,. 
Altogether the book is certainly a good one, though;we note one curious. 
omission. F.D. Maurice had the success not of filling large churches. 
with overflowing congregations, but of profoundly affecting the 
religious thought of his time, and he did it all by preaching. All his 
books, except his “ Manual of Philosophy,’”’ were sermons. 

One False, Both Fair. By John Berwick Harwood. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—A widowed marchioness, coming home to take 
possession of the property which has been left her, finds herself 
suddenly dispossessed by her twin-sister, who claims to be the real 
marchioness, and is supported in her claim by the lady’s-maid. The 
family lawyer, with characteristic ingenuity asks, “Who has the 
wedding-ring ?”? The claimant (word of horror!) has, of course, 
provided herself with this proof, and the good man is baffled. How 
this said ring plays an important part afterwards, the reader may, 
if he chooses to follow this very probable story to its ending, dis- 
cover for himself. He will also meet the dramatis persone, who are 
usually called upon to fill up the scenes of such stories, detectives, 
the interfering Countess, a cosmopolitan, multi-lingual adventuress, 
the faithful domestic who nursed the twins long since and knows of 
a secret mark. One remark only will we make as to the dénouement 
of the tale. Of course, it is very nice to read of a beautiful young 
woman forsaking the world, and devoting herself to good works, in 
the “ plain, little brougham,” with which she visits the East End of 
London; but we doubt the aptitude for missionary work of one who 
had attempted one of the basest and most audacious frauds that it is 
possible to imagine. 

Felicitas: a Tale of the German Migrations, A.D. 476. By Felix 
Dahn. Translated from the German by “M. A.C. E.” (Macmillan 
and Co.)—The time chosen for the scene is that at which the 
shadowy Empire of the West became extinct, in the person of 
Romulus Augustulus ; the scene is Claudium Juvavum, now Salzburg. 
To this town come a host cf Alemanni and Bajuvari, and'take it by 
storm. The various elements that constituted the life of the time 
are vigorously and graphically described. There is the Roman 
tribune, profligate and corrupt, but a brave soldier; the Greek 
money-lender; the priest Joannes, representative of the one power 
that kept all things from utter decay; and the slave population, a 
seething mass of hatred, scarcely kept within limits by all the ap- 
pliances of a cruel discipline. Then come in the “ Barbarians,” with 
their fresh and vigorous life, untainted by the corruptions of a 
decayed civilisation. The figures of these German chiefs have, it is 
clear, been carefully studied. The younger hero is a very 
picturesque person indeed. His vigil in the house of Fulvius and 
Felicitas, the young husband and wife in whom the interest of 
the story centres, is powerfully described, but it could hardly be 
read aloud in a family circle. The translator has done her task 
fairly well, but has sometimes, one would think, been mastered 
by a certain intricacy of style in the original. Severus advises his 
younger comrade to marry again. ‘“ ‘Ha!’ laughed the young man, 
fiercely, ‘that a second Emperor may entice away from me a second 
spouse, as a Bishop the first bride, an Emperor the first wife led 
astray ??” The meaning is sufficiently plain, but this is not English. 

Rise of Constitutional Government in England. By Cyril Ransome, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Professor Ransome puts here in a very con- 
venient form the outline of his subject. All his book is good, but the 
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later chapters are, we venture to say, particularly good. The char- 
acteristics of the four Stuart Kings as rulers are, to give an instance 
of his method, described and discriminated with skill and care. 
Many even of those who are familiar with English history will get 
new lights from this part of the work, as indeed they easily may from 
much of the rest. 

The Miz-Maze: a Story in Letters. By Nine Authors. (Macmillan.) 
—It seems to have occurred to these nine co-operators that novels 
written in letters commonly failed of success, because all the letters 
were the work of one author, who could hardly throw himself into the 
mental attitude of all the writers. In tie ‘“ Miz-Maze,” so called 
after the country seat of Sir Walter Winkworth, there are twenty- 
three characters,—some of them, indeed, persone mute, but most of 
them writing letters. Very good these letters for the most part are, 
though the effusions of the Bootle family—to wit, Mrs. Bootle, the 
better half of the Rev. Joshua Bootle, rector of High Scale, and of 
Algernon Bootle, his son, are caricatures. Some one of the letter- 
writers compares Algernon Bootle to Miss Austen’s “ Mr. Collins,” 
but Miss Austen drew with subtler lines and more subdued colours. 
But then the Bootle family are Evangelicals, and therefore fair game. 
The story has two chief interests, the love of Sir Walter’s eldest son, 
Miles, for Emily Warburton, a very earnest young lady, who has in- 
herited a large fortune and is bent on doing all manner of good with 
it, not a little to the discomfiture of her somewhat worldly mother ; 
and the reconciliation to Sir Walter Winkworth of his eldest daughter, 
Bertha, who has married an Italian patriot, in the days before Italian 
patriots were considered respectable. These two plots are cleverly 
carried out. The characters make their reality felt. Here the form 
of letters that has been employed is certainly effective. 


Golden Girls. By Allan Muir. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
The “ golden girls” are two sisters, who are left orphans at an early 
age, and are made the objects of various schemes by interested people 
who want a share in their fortune. There is some very amusing 
comedy made out of this. Sometimes, as might be expected, it verges 
upon farce, as in the relations between Jerome Dawe, the heiresses’ 
guardian, and his flatterers, Daniel and Beatrice Ruddock. The folly 
and pomposity of the one, and the meanness and falsehood of the others, 
are not greater than might sometimes be found; but then in real life 
they are never quite so openly displayed. But this, after all, is a matter 
of little moment. The humour is genuine and mirth-provoking, not 
the less so, perhaps, because it is a little broader than the strict rules 
of art would allow. Sally Badger, most vigorous of women, whom 
neither the burden of a do-nothing husband, nor all the schemes of 
her rivals and enemies, can vanquish, is a really admirable person ; 
‘80, in quite another way, is the nagging old major, always talking of 
his Clubs, and forced at last to confess that he has been almost 
starving in a garret, in order to give his daughter the advantages of 
alady. The scene in which the old man gives up his pretences, and 
is forgiven by the lady to whom he had been false in his youth, is 
particularly good. But the finest part of the book beyond compare; 
a part which shows really great power in the author, is that which 
‘describes the last hours of Violet, the younger of the two girls. It is 
written throughout with admirable taste and feeling. 


Winifred Power. 3vols. (Bentley and Son.)—This is a well-told 
story, but, it must be owned, not a particularly attractive ono. The 
first volume introduces us to two particularly mean people, who both 
of them look a great deal better than they are. John Hatherley is 
a dignified, even stately, man, who has the reputation of being some- 
thing of a student and a virtuoso, but whose life is a falsehood 
throughout; and Mary his sister, a beautiful woman, whose loveliness 
hides an utterly selfish heart. The writer, in tracing the history of 
these two, certainly keeps to the maxim “ qualis ab incepto.” They 
are consistent in their falsehood and selfishness to the end. <A good 
deal of art is shown in the development of their story, and the 
nemesis which overtakes them is quite satisfactory. But it will 
readily be understood that the narrative in which these are two of 
the principal characters may sometimes be scarcely attractive. The 
Dallas family makes a good series of sketches. The father who 
never succeeds, but who never thinks that he can be blamed for 
his failures; the mother who sees in her jam-pots the consolation 
and remedy for all human sorrows and ills; the kindly, indolent son, 
and the daughter with her spirit of restless intrigue, are all vigorous 
‘and natural figures. The story of Martha Freake is a piece of 
genuine tragedy, the closing scene of which is conceived with true 
dignity. Winifred herself is a bright creation, and her love-story is 
& pleasing contrast to its somewhat dreary surroundings. 


Profitable Fruit-farming. An essay by Charles Whitehead. (Long- 
mans.)—A very usefal little résumé of the best and latest knowledge 
‘on the subject of fruit-farming in England. It does not extend to 
the fruit-farming of other climates. 

We have received :—Part 16 of Greater London.—Part 1 of The 


Encyclopedic Dictionary. (Cassell and Co.)—Part II. of Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. (Bell and Sons.) 





We have received from Messrs, Johnston a copy of their “ Standard 
Map of the British Empire.” We have also received from Mr. E. 
Stanford a “Map of Eastern Equatorial Africa,’’ in eleven sections, 
compiled by E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 








To wnsure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m, on Friday. 
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HE COUNCIL of NEWNHAM COLLEGE offer the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS for COMPETITION, in the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination, in June, 1884 :— 

Four of £50 a year for tw P mon one given by the Goldsmiths’ Company ; one 
given by the Clothworkers’ Company, for a Student unable to afford the cost of 
residence at Newnham College ; one given by the Drapers’ Company, for a Student 
preparing for the profession of T ing; one given by Mrs. Stephen Winkworth. 
Any of these Scholarships will be continued for a third year, to Students preparing - 
for Tripos Examinations and working satisfactorily. 

Also, one or more Scholarships of £35, for one year ; one of these, being for dis- 
tinction in Greek, will be awarded to candidates who have not gained one of the 
higher Scholarships. 

Further information as to the conditions on which the Scholarships are 
awarded may be obtained on application to 

Miss HELEN GLADSTONE, Newnham College, Cambridge. 
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Bellamy (E.), Dr. Heidenhoft’s Process, cr 8vo... : 
Boyle (F.), On the Border Land, cr 8vo 







Cochran (F.), Handy Text-book on Military Law, 12mo .. 
Compaing (0.), Complete Manual of Overcoat-cutting, 8vo 


Daniell (A.), Text-book of the Principles of Physics, 8vo 


Derwent (J.), Circe’s Lovers, CY 8V0........0..c00000 leinebicapoateor’ (Chatto & 


Dickson (N.), The Bible in Waverley, cr 8vo 
Dowling (R.), The Last Call, 3 vols. cr 8vo 


Drummond (J.), Introductory Study of Theology, cr 8vo...... 


Forshall (F. H.), Westminster School, Past and Present 


Geldart (EK. M.), The Folk-lore of Modern Greece, 12mo......... (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Heitzman (C,), The Microscopical Morphology of the Human Body (Tritbner) 













WEEK. 


.(Chapman & Hall) 10/6 
(Blackwood & Sons) 7/6 
...(Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
(Macmillan) 21/0 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIDE PaagE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








(Macmillan) 6/0 S 2 pias casiesesuacesbeeccsesebavasern oe » oi ee NI a sisinccsitemtics £3 10 

sco pnecbokn acmillan /0 | Half-Page..... alf-Column : 

RRaEES .....(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 | Quarter-Page ............:e0008 212 6 | Quarter-Column 17 6 
<cicieesiaeeumel (Douglas) 6,0 Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 


Displayed Advertisements acvording’to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 











Windus) 36 
oo yeanabapehied (Black) 5/0 
ee (Tinsley) 31/6 
...(Maemillan) 50 
Ce... (Wyman) 21/0 








, 8vO 


31/6 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 

















Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 





Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 


McCulloch (J. M.), Sermons on Unusual Subjects, er 8vo (Blackwood & Sons) ? 6 
Marryatt iY), How They Loved Him, er 8v0 ................- F. V. White & Co.) 3/6 
a” (E. W.), Our Wild — (Griffith “a. a | 
Paull (H. B.), Evelyn Howard, 12m0 ...........ccssssscsecereeeeersetseteenseeres arne 0 | 
Pember (A.), Pericles Brum, cr 8V0 ............006+ Re R. Maxwell) 10/6 | 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Roberts (A. W.), Students’ Edition of Wealth of , Bks, 1&2 (Simpkin) 5/0 | 
Sand (G.), The Castle of Pictordu, cr 8V0 ..........06...:eeseeeeerens ..(Simpkin) 2 6 
Sharman (J.), A Cursory History of Swearing, cr 8vo . mo & Bain) 7/6 | 
Tugwell (G.), Here and Hereafter, 12m0 ............:c00ce-seeeeestees a y W. Smith) 3/0 | 
White (W. 8.), A History of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ...(Simpkin) 1/6 | 
Sa 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” | 
Yearly. con Quarterly. 
Includin stage to any Part of the United yearly. 
—-. Re oo ae a ae emer OS Sica oy 3 | 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
olonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6...... OFS 8 cero 07 8) 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... pone Bacar OIG Bi cssnee 08 2) 





I ONDON INTERNATIONAL and 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1884.—To be 
held at the CRYSTAL PALACE, 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, Lon- 
don, will hold at the Crystal Palace an International 
Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Scientific, 
Agricultural, and Industrial Products. The Exhibi- 
tion will be opened on St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 
1884, and will remain open for a period of at least six 
months. 

Prospectuses, entry forms, and all information may 
be obtained from the Executive Commissioner, or any 
of the Official Agents. 

GEORGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
Executive Commissioner, 
19 and 21 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 
G. GORDON CLEATHER, 
Manager, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The FOURTH ORDINARY MEETING of the 
Present Session will be held on TUESDAY, the 19th 
inst., by permission, in the THEATRE of the ROYAL 
SCHOOL of MINES, 28 Jermyn Street, S.W., when 
a Paper will be read on ‘Electoral Statistics: a 
Review of the Working of Our Representative System, 
from 1832 to 1881, in View of Prospective Changes 
therein.” By Jonn BippuLtpH Martin, Esq., M.A. 
The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The TWENTY-SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. From 10 till 5. 
Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 6d, 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL 
COLOURS, Piccadilly. 

FIRST EXHIBITION now OPENED, from 10a.m. 

to 6 p.m. Galleries illuminated on dark days, and 

after 3 p.m. every day. Admission, ls; Illustrated 


Catalogue, 1s. 
EDBERGH SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
£40, £30, and £20. 
Candidates may be Examined in London or Man- 
chester. Apply to H. G. HART, Esq., School House, 
Sedbergh, before March 20th. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in 

NATURAL SCIENCE, of the Value of £100 
and £60, are AWARDED ANNUALLY, in October, 
at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, S.E.—For particulars, apply to 
G. RENDLE, Medical Secretary. 

W. M. ORD, Dean. 

OIRA 


COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 


ADLEY COLLEG E— 

ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, at 

least, value £50, £50, £30, and £20, respectively on 

June 20th. For Boys under 140n January lst, 1884.— 

For further particulars, apply the Rev. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


SKITES, GODALMING ormenty 

a Charterhouse Boarding Honse).—O. 8. 
JERRAM, M.A., Wore. Coll, Oxon., RECEIVES 
FOURTEEN BOYS to be prepared for the Public 
Schools. Ages, Seven to Fourteen. Special care 
given to young and delicate Boys.—Reference per- 
mitted to Public School Masters and others. 


OME and EDUCATION for 

YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. A. ROBERTSON, 

57 Stanley Gardens, Hampstead. DESIRES TWO or 

THREE Additional PUPILS. The Course of Instruc- 

tion meets modern requirements. Professors attend. 

Highest references. Feés from £25aterm, Orphans 
and Indian children received. 
































ING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR | 
SCHOOL, STAFFORD. 

The HEAD MASTERSHIP of the School will be 
VACANT at Easter next. 

The emoluments from the endowment amount to 
£150 per annum, and capitation fees at the rate of £2 
per boy per annum (the average number of boys in the 
School during the past four years has been 58), with the 
use of a good house, capable of accommodating about 
20 boarders, and a large airy schoolroom, 72 by 24, 
with a playground of three acres and a good garden 
attached, and an allowance of £25 a year for a man 
servant, 

Under the Scheme, the Head Master shall be a 
Graduate of some University in the British Empire, 
but shall not be disqualified by reason of his not being 
or not intending to be in holy orders. 

Candidates are requested to send their testimonials, 
on or before March 5th next, to the ‘‘ Governors of 
the Grammar School,’’ in the care of the Secretary, 
Mr. ALFRED SMITH, Old Bank, Stafford, from 
whom farther information may be obtained. 

Stafford, February 5th, 1884. 


EAD MISTRESS WANTED, for 
High School for Girls, to be Opened after 
Easter at Durham. Salary, £160 per annum, with 
furnished rooms, attendance, and capitation fees.— 
For further information, send stamped envelope at 
once to the SECRETARY, Church Schools Company, 
2 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL.—The 
POST of THIRD FRENCH MASTER at the 
City of London School is now VACANT. Applications 
and copies of testimonials should be sent in on or 
before Wednesday, the 20th inst., tothe SECRETARY, 
City of London School, Victoria Embankment, E.C., 
from whom forms of application may be obtained. 
It is not necessary that Candidates should be of 
French birth. The hours of attendance are from 
9 till 12 daily. Salary, £100 per annum. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE. 

The instruction given is arranged to fitan Engineer 
for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
Sixty Students wiil be admitted in September next. 
Age, over 17 and under 21. For competition among 
them the Secretary of State will offer Thirteen 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment, and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment. The College Prospectus gives full —— 

Apply to the Secretary, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins JANUARY 22nd. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 

A RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and d, or finished. Designs 

to order. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 

PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


























Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 





FRY’S|-tyry’s CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
cocoa! WRYS COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 


F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 








SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


: tom GROCERS’ COMPANY. 


SCHEME for ENCOURAGEMENT of ORIGINAL 
RESEARCH in SANITARY SCIENCE. 


With a view to encourage the making of exact 
researches into the Causes of important Diseases, and 
into the means by which they may he prevented or 
obviated, the GROCERS’ COMPANY offer for Com- 
petition three RESEARCH SOHOLARSHIPS, each 
of the value of £250 per annum, tenable for one year, 
with eligibility for reappointment. The Court of the 
Company intend to appoint to two of these Scholar- 
ships in May next, and persons who may wish to offer 
themselves as candidates for appointment at that 
time are invited to make their applications not later 
than the last day of April. The Scholarships are 
open only to British subjects under the age of 35.— 
Applications, stating age, must be by letter, addressed 
to the CLERK of the GROCERS’ COMPANY, 
Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C.; from whom, in the 
meantime, particulars as to the conditions of the 
appointments can be obtained on written application. 
_ Under the same scheme, and with the same object: 
in view, the Grocers’ Company have offered for com- 
petition, once in every four years, a Discovery Prize 
of the value of £1,000. The prize is to be open to uni- 
versal competition, British and Foreign. The subject. 
for the first award, for which essays are to be sent in 
on or before December 3\st, 1886, is the following 
problem :— 

“ To discover a method by which the Vaccine Con- 
tagium may be cultivated apart from the animal 
body in some medium or media not otherwise 
zymotiv. The method to besuch that the contagium 
may by means of it be multiplied to an indefinite 
extent in successive generations, and that the pro- 
duct, after any number of such generations, shall 
(so far as can within the time be tested) prove 
itself of identical potency w.th standard vaccine 
lymph.” 

So far as the administration of the scheme will in- 
volve scientific considerations, the Court act with the 
advice of a Committee of the following eminent 
scientific men:—JoHn Simon, O.B, F.R.S., Joun 
TYNDALL, F.R.S., JonN Burpon Sanperson, M.D., 
F.R.S., and GEorGE Bucuanan, M.D., F.R.S. 


OME for LOST DOGS, Battersea 
Park Road, South Lambeth, S.W.—Persons 
desirous of PURCHASING DOGS, either as house- 
hold pets, yard dogs, or for sporting purposes, should 
pay a visit to the above Kstablishment, where several 
Hundred Dogs are always on View, many of which 
are to be sold_at low prices, Apply between 10 and 
4, except Sundays. 
STRAY CATS are now received into the Home; also 
CATS as Boarders. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western 
Devon. Rooms facing south, overlooking the Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced 
tariff from November Ist.—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


OURNEMOUTH.—CRANBOURNE 

BOARDING HOUSE. Within a few minutes” 

= of sea and churches; overlooking the Winter 
yarden, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
—— on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLT MBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes oo Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and Ils. 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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BICKERS 


AND 


SON, 


1 LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


New Library Edition, in 5 vols, medium + 
seein 8vo, cloth extra, £3. 

AXALL’S HISTORICAL and 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS, 1722-1784. By Sir 
NATHANIEL WILLIAM WRaXxaLL, Bart. : With 
Corrections and Additions from the Author’s own 
MS., and I!lustrative Notes by Mrs. Piozzi and Dr. 
Doran. To which are added Reminiscences of 
Roya] and Noble Personages during the last and 

resent Centuries, from the Author’s unpublished 

S. Thewhole Edited and Annotated by Henry 
B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Finely Engraved Portraits. 
*,* See Temple Bar Magazine for December. 


«¢Wraxall’s Memoirs’ are still full of interest, and 
a new edition of them deserves a cordial welcome.”— 


ate is not too much to say that the ‘Memoirs’ 
stand in the front rank as records of the eighteenth 
cen ."—Morning Post. 

“ As to the interest. of the book there cannot be two 
opinions. Speaking from a popular point of view, the 
work is ten times as interesting as Clarendon’s 
‘History of the Rebellion.’ ”—Truth, 

“These five volumes are the pleasantest of m 
compagnons de voyage.”’—Mr. G. A. SALA, in Illustrated 
London News, 





A handsome Library Edition, limited to 500 copies. 
Vols. I. to XVI. now ready, 


SWIFT’S WORKS. With Notes and 
a Life of the Author by Sir WALTER Scott. 19 
vols. demy 8vo, Cloth. 

*,* This is a careful and elegant Reprint of the 
Second (and best) Edition. Only 750 Copies, each 
numbered, have been printed, 250 of which were 
urchased by Messrs. Houghton, M filin and Oo., of 

ton, for sale in America. 

Subscribers’ Names will be received, for a short 
time only, at 10s 6d per volume. 

“Swift's name is one that can never die so long as 
English literature is valued. He has long ago taken 
his place among the greatest ; and he is not merely 
talked about—as some other writers that could be 
named—but actually read...... A study of his writings 
is essential to the political as it is to the literary 
history of his time.’’—Times. 


An extra Illu-trated Edition, 100 Engraved Portraits. 
EVELYN’S DIARY and CORRE- 
SPONDEN E. Editel from the Original MSS. 
by Wittism Bray, F.S.A. With a Life of the 
Author by Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S A., and 124 
Illustrations. 4 vols. 8vo, half-roxburghe, gilt 
top, price £3 33. 
“The new edition of ‘Evelyn’s Diary,’ in four 
volumes, is a model of taste and workmanship. The 
binding is simple, but appropriate ; and the volumes 
are adorned bya number of engraved and Woodbury- 
type illustrations, most of them from rare, and a few 
—like the admirable portrait of the Princess Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Bohemia—from unique prints, It is, 
in fact, in all respects equal to the companion edition 
of Pepy’s famous Diary, edited by the Rev. Mynors 
Bright, and published by the same firm ..... a new and 
well-written Life of the Author, from the pen of Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley, being added by way of special 
feature.” —Times. 


A New Library Edition, in 4 vols. 80, £2 2s. 
SELWYN (GEORGE) and his CON- 
TEMPORARIES. With Memoirs and Notes by 
Joun HENEAGE JEsse. With Portraits finely 
engraved on Steel. 
“John Heneage Jesse’s Life of George Selwyn is 
reading at any season, and in this age, when 
anecdote and gossip are even more popular than in 
the eighteenth century, the correspondence of the 
eminent man about town may be expected still to 
please the public taste...... It is likely to find numerous 
readers.” —Timee. 





An Improved Edition, in 10 vols. cloth, £4 10s. 
DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE.—The COM- 
PLETE WORKSof WILLIAM SEAKESPEARE. 
Edited by the late Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. With 
finely engraved Droeshout and Stratford Por- 
traits, and Portrait of the Editor. 

“The publishers must be thanked for having re- 
issued this version of the plays of our great dramatist 
in, if anything, an improved form. The notes, hither- 
to relegated to the end of the play to which they 
related, are now printed where they are called for. 
The text, it need hardly be said, is given exactly as 
the editor finally left it, for the sufficient reason that, 
in spite of a few shortcomings, it is the best yet 
brought out.”’—Times. 


The Revised Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 25s. 
CONCORDANCE to SHAKESPEARE ; 
being a Verb:«l Index to all Passages in the 
Dramatic Works of the Poet. By Mrs, Mary 
DEN CLARKE. 

“A most surprising monument of the compiler’s 
labour and enthusiasm. Mrs. Cowden Olarke’s 
undertaking combines every requisite of distinct 
reference and completeness ; supplies every word and 
the context of every word from al the plays; and is 








Ready this day, demy 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. 


COWDRAY: 

THE HISTORY OF A GREAT ENGLISH HOUSE. 
By Mrs. CHARLES ROUNDELL. 

With Illustrations from Drawings in the British 

Museum and from Sketches by the late Authony 

Salvin, Esq., F.S.A. 

*,* N.B.—The profit on this publication will be 

given to Queen Charlotte’s Home, 





In the press. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s (Seventh Edition). 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON. 


*,.* An Dlustrated Edition, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
with upwards of 50 Portraits, will also be published 


BICKERS AND SON’S CROWN 
LIBRARY. 


MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH 
REPUBLIC: 
A History. 
By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


THE MEMOIRS 

OF THE 
DUKE OF SAINT-SIMON ON THE 
REIGN OF LOUIS XIV. AND THE REGENCY. 
Translated from the French by BAYLE ST. JOHN. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


*,* New Volumes will be added, at short intervals, 
to this Series. 





BICKERS AND SON’S 
38s 6d STANDARD GIFT BOOKS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 33 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 
COOK’S VOYAGES. By Dr. Kirrts. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By 
GoLDSMITH. 

LAMBS TALES from SHAKE- 
SPEARE. ; 


A NEW VOLUME in 7s 64 ILLUSTRATED GIFT- 
BOOK SERIES. 


HEROES OF ENGLAND: 


STORIES OF THE LIVES OF ENGLAND'S 
WARRIORS, BY LAND AND SEA. 


By J. G. EDGAR, 
Author of “Boyhood of Great Men,” &c. 


To which is adéed 
An Account of the Career of Admiral Collingwood. 
With 12 Illustrations in Permanent Photography. 
Cloth elezant, gilt edges, 7s 64 ; or calf, 123 6d. 


_  AUTHOR’S EDITION. 
BJORNSON’S NORSE TALES. 


Translated by R. B. ANDERSON. In 7 tasteful 
vols., the first of which has a Biographical Sketch 
and Portrait of the Author, 16mo, cloth gilt, 
23 6d; or the 7 vols. in elegant cloth, cabinet, 21s. 


. SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 
ARNE 


A HAPPY BOY. 
The FISHER MAIDEN. 
. The BRIDAL MARCH, and other 


Stories. 
CAPTAIN MANSANA, and other 


. MAGNHILD. 


Extract from Press Notice in Tue Scotsman, 
November 24th, 1883. 

‘This edition is neatly got up in all respects. 
will be distinctly a boon to the readers of fiction...... 
Everyone who can appreciate genius, who can recog- 
nise the true dramatic capacity, and who has the power 
of tracing the working of a great mind in the elucida- 
tion of character, will not fail to enjoy these books. 
The stories are fu'l of tenderness and strength. 
There is no lack of incident, avd they make us ac- 
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incomparably the most valuable effort of the kind 
that has ever been given to the world.”—Joun 
Forster, in the London Examiner, June, 1844. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


quainted with features of Norse life, which will be of 
deep interest to all who remember how closely, after 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW LIST of VALUABLE REMAINDERS 
just added to Stock and offered at very low 
Prices for Cash. 
*,* All guaranteed New and Perfect. 
*DORE’S GREAT WORK.”’—IMPORTANT 
REMAINDER.— Messrs. Bickers and Son have 
5 purchased the entire remain‘ng Copies of 


“The RIME of the ANCIENT 
MARINER.” By Samvet CoLeripes. Iilus- 
trated by Gustave Doré. Folio, cloth, published 
at 4 guineas, 

*,* This superb Work consists of FORTY PLATES, 

and the subject was well suited to Doré’s great genius. 

The Book has never been sold under the regular price, 

and Bickers and Son now offer it for a short time only 

at 21s. NET. A liberal Discount to the Trade. 

Published Price. Reduced Price. 

z 


8 s d. 
SENIOR (N. W.)--Conversation 

with Distinguished Persons during 

the Second Empire, 2 vols. 8vo .., 
SENIOR (N. W.)—Conversa- 

tions with M. Thiers and M. 

Guizot and other Distinguished 

0 Persons,2vols.8v0 ... 2. 2. 

DIXON’S (HEPWORTH) WORKS :— 
ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. 

Hepworta Dixon. Third Edition, 

4 vols. demy 8vo ei ki ee dad 
HISTORY of TWO QUEENS: 

Catherine of Aragon and Anne 

Boleyn. By W. H Dixon. 2nd 

Edition, 4 vols. demy 8vo ... ... 
FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hrp- 

worth Dixoy. Third Edition, 

2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illust. 

HISTORY of WILLIAM PENN, 

FOUNDER of Pk NNSYL- 

VANIA. By W. HeErPwortH 

Drxon. Demy 8v0, with Portrait 
SPIRILUAL WIVES. By W. 

Hepwortu Dixon. Fourth 

Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait 

CE ante hse ce, ee 

“* A magnificent present.’’ 

BIDA’S ETCHINGS The 

Authorised Version of the Four 

Gospels, with the whole of the 

superb Etchings on Steel (132) 

after drawings by ida, 4 

vols. ful o, cloth extra... 2. .. 4 4 
SPAIN. Ilin-trated by Dore. 

Baron CH. D'AVILLIER’S Spain. 

With 200 Designs by Gustave 

Dore, half of which are full-page 

size. Elegantly printed on super- 

fine rolled paper, super-royal 4to, 

cloth, elegant... ... ... ss .- 
SWITZERLAND: its 

Moantains and Valleys. Described 

by WoLpEmar Raven. With 418 

Illusts. by celebrated Artists. En- 

graved by A. CLoss. Snper-royal 

6 4to, cloth elegant, full gilt side... 017 

*,* The most superb book on Switzerland ever 


published. 
INDIA and its NATIVE 
PRINCES: Travels in Central 
India, and in the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Bengal. Dedieated 
by express permission to H.R.B. 
the Prince of Waes. By Louis 
ROUSSELET. ‘arefully revised 
and Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. Buckie, and containing 316 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Super- 
0 royal 4to,cluthelezant —... 
PARKS and GARDENS o 
PARIs, Considered in Relation 
to the Wants «+f other Cities, and 
of Public and Private Gardens. 
Being Notes on a Study of Paris 
Gardens. By W. Rosinson, 
F.L.S. With upwards of 350 Il- 
lustrations, large 8vo, clothextra 
THORVALDSEN: his Life 
and Works. By EvGENE PLon. 
Translatid by Mrs CasHet Hoey. 
Iilust. by 39 Kngravings on Steel 
5 0 and Wood, large 8vo, cloth gilt... 
TYROL and the TYROLESE : 
the People and the Land in their 
Social, porting, and Mountain- 
eering Aspects. By W. A. B. 
GroHMAN. With numerous IIlus- 
0 trations, crown 8vo, cloth extra 
EVANS’ tHROUGH BOSNIA 
and HERZEGOVINA on FOOT 
during the INSURRECTION, 
with an Historical Review of 
Bosnia. Second Edition, demy 
0 8vo, cloth extra... ... .. ... 
FIGUIER.—REPTILES and 
BIRDS. Best Library Editior. 
0 307 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth 
FRESHFIELD’s (DOUGLAS 
W.) ITALIAN ALPS; Sketches 
in the Mountain: of Ticino, Lom- 
bardy, &c. Plates and Maps. 
0 CrownSvo, cloth ...0 2... ce ave 
DON QUIXOTE. A New 
Translation from the Originals 
of 1605 and 1668. By A. J. 
DvurrizLp. Wi h the Notes of 
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all, Norway is connected with this country.” 


various Commentators. 3 vols, 


2 2 O demy 8vo, cloth 010 6 


ALL NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED AT THE LOWEST PRICES FOR CASI. 








BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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DE LA RUE AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





GENERAL GORDON’S RULE in the SOUDAN, told in his own words. 
8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON in CENTRAL AFRICA, 


1874-1879. With a Portrait, and Map of the Country. From Original Letters and Documents, Edited 
by GrorcE Brrxseck Hitt, D.C.L., Author of the “‘ Life of Sir Rowland Hill, K.0.B.,” &. 





Fourteenth Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST. The 


Standard Work on Whist. By “CavenpisH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout. 





NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on WHIST. 
Cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By Dr. Pole, 


F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of te Modern Game. 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 





ask . _ : 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 








CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 











A vure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








——— es 


UNION 
BANK F 
o M AUSTRALIA, 


pataeap ST ABLIS AED ‘1897, 

-up Capi eee ooo o. &1, 
Reserve Fund ee sie pens ‘ae 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 

Seta ete suse ase 
ranches throughout the Colonies i 

Zealand, and Fiji. + Sy ee 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES 

Colonies, a 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negoti 

for collection. - setae’ ont cont 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed period: 

which mav be ascertained on ciation vente 

W. R. BURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.¢, 


IGHT PER CENT. FIRST MOR’. 
GAGES on COTTON PLANTATIONS — 
FRANCIS SMITH and CO., Mortgage Brokers, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., U.S.A., (established twenty years.) 
The South is the only field in North America where 
capital can still dictate its own terms and security,— 
Send for c'rcular to the LONDON AGENCY, 31 
Poultry, E.C. 








64 CORNHILL. 

ERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDB! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PaYs YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN .., _... Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the- 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enn Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.%, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
an” claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ity. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed ... « woe 2 
Capital Paid up... oon ous “se so 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceeds wart eee a J 
Other Funds ‘i ae ae ae 953,000 
Tota INVESTED Founps Upwarps oF Two MILLIons.. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, £.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
pope 8s BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Depo:it at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full ee on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 





AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 


EXHIBITION, 1879. 
THREE FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS AT CORK. 
EXHIBITION, 1883. 
Jurors’ Awarp: ‘Was unquestionably as fine a 
specimen as one could wish to see.”’ 
This fine OULD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 





Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cired in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 
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> 
Professor THOROLD ROGERS’ NEW WORK 
is NOW READY, at all Libraries snd Book-ellers, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, 
D, “gsIxX CENTURIES of ENGLISH WORK and 
5 WAGES: a History of Labour.” 
ig By Rev. T. BIRKETT DOVER. 
; SOME QUIET LENTEN THOUGHTS: being 
ad Meditations for tae Forty Days of Lent. With a Preface by Canon King. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s 6d. 
; By Professor MAX MULLER. 
; DEUTSCHE LIEBE (German Love): Frag- 
) ments from the Papers of an Alien, Crown 8yo, vellum, 5s, 





By Rev. C. W. STUBBS, M.A. 


The LAND and the LABOURERS : a Record 


of Facts and Experiments in Cottage Farming and Co-operative Agriculture. 
Crown 8vo0, 3s 6d. 


CHRIST and DEMOCRACY. Lectures 


delivered before the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 





By Rev. HILDERIC FRIEND. 


FLOWERS and FLOWER-LORE. _[llus- 


trated. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, An important and unique Work on Flowers, and 
their Associations in Popular Beliefs, Customs, and Folk-lore. 





Third Edition, now ready, of 


The LITTLE CYCLOPAEDIA of COMMON 


THINGS. By Sir Grorce W. Cox, Bart. 8vo, 664 pages, fully Illustrated, 
7s 6d. 








PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








WAR IN THE SUDAN. 
STANFORD’S MAP of the NILE, from the 


ae Lakes, to the Mediterranean, embracing the Egyptian Sidan 
(Kordofan, Darfur, &c.), and Abyssinia. Scale, 94 miles to 1 inch; Size, 22 
by 27 inches. Price 4s, in Sheet Coloured ; post-free, on roller, per parcels 
post, 43 6d; mounted in cloth case, 6s 6d; post-free, 6s 9d, 


18mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


FACTS AROUND US: Simple Readings in 


Inorganic Science, with Experiments. By C. Luoryp Moraan, F.G.S., 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, &c., Author of ‘Water and its 
Teaching.” 


Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


NEEDLEWORK and CUTTING-OUT; being 


Hints, Suggestions, and Notes, for the Ure of Teachers in dealing with the 
Difficulties in the Needlework Schedule. By KaTE Stantey, F.R.B.S., Head 
Governess and Teacher ot Needlework at Whitelands College, Chelsea, With 
Illustrations, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


THE ‘“‘MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS. 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING, 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 


This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merrida'e Street, Wolverhampton. 








ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delbi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P-G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By ona missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln ; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—A MISTRESS will 
shortly be appointed to give INSTRUCTION in DRAWING and PAINT- 

ING in this School after Easter next. She will be expected to attend the School 
from two to four p.m. for five days a week. Salary, £100 a year. Candidates 
are requested to send in their applications, addressed to the SECRETARY, Girls’ 
High School, Leeds, 

















LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


Ready February 22nd, Feap. 8vo, 5:. 
THE CUP: AND THE FALCON. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Poet-Laureate. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





The AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
—The first of a Series of Papers by this popular Writer, entitled, ‘“‘ An UN- 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL,” appears in The 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for FEBRUARY. is 








WALTER BESANT, Author of “All in a Garden Fair,” 
&c.—The first part of a New Story, entitled, “‘ JULIA,” by this favourite 
Novelist, appears in The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY. 








“As regards value for money, this mazazine is unique.’—World. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


Che English LMlustrated Alagasine. 


No. V., FEBRUARY, CONTAINS :— 


1. — LOVING CUP.” After a Painting by D. G. Rosserrt. 


2. N UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. 
By the AutHor of “Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” With Illustra- 
tions by C. NarreR Hemy. 

3. J hee POST OFFICE. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 

4. — CHARACTER OF DOGS. By R. L. Stevenson. With 

Illustrations by RanpoLPH CALDECOTT. 

5. HE HUMMING-BIRD’S RELATIVES. 

With Illustrations by CoarLEs WHYMPER. 


6. cee (To be continued.) By Wa.TeR Brsanz. 


By Grant ALLEN. 


rh —— CAMPAGNA.—A Poem. By Avcusta WEBSTER. 


8. HE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. By Cuartorte M. Yonae. 
Chaps. 10-12. 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 
Single Numbers, 6d, by post, 8d; yearly, post free, 7s 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





** As indispensable as Bradshaw.”’—Times. 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL a (Revised after Official Returns) 
of the 


GTATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A Statistical 


and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World. For the 
Edited by J.Scotr KELTIE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


year 1884, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


THE STUDY of THEOLOGY, INTRO- 


DUCTION to. By James Drummonp, LL.D., Professor of Theology in 
Manchester New College, London. Crown 8vo, 5s. 














MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





ARGYLL’S NEW WORK. 


THE DUKE OF 


Just published, demy 8vo, 16:. 


THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 25 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Terms of Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 

281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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NOTICE—HER MAJESTY’S JOURNAL.— 
The First Edition of “MORE LEAVES from the 
JOURNAL of a LIFE in the HIGHLANDS” was 
exhausted on the day of publication. A SECOND EDITION 
is in preparation, and will be ready very shortly. In con- 
sequence of the demand for the Work, orders will be executed in 


votation as received. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MR. HAYWARD’S LAST SERIES OF ESSAYS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


SKETCHES OF EMINENT STATESMEN 


WRITERS, WITH OTHER ESSAYS. 


Reprinted from the Quarterly Review, with the Author’s latest Additions and Corrections. 
By the late ABRAHAM HAYWARD, Q.C. 





Contents : 

Vol. J. Vol. II. 
THIERS. SEVIGNE. 
BISMARCK. ST. SIMON. 
CAVOUR. DU DEFFAND. 
METTERNICH. HOLLAND HOUSE. 
MONTALEMBERT. STRAWBERRY HILL. 
MELBOURNE. BYRON AND TENNYSON. 
WELLESLEY. VENICE. 


FROM THE TIMES. 


** Hayward’s literary reputation will rest on the essays and articles, the best of which have been 

blished under his own careful supervision. For very many years he regularly contributed both to the 
Edinburgh and the Quarterly Reviews, although latterly his contributions were almost entirely confined to 
the Quarterly. The Quarterly articles are extraordinarily characteristic of him. Indeed, we can hardly 
recall any writing of the sort in which the writer’s individuality is so perpetually insinuating itself.” 


By the Same, post 8vo, 2s. 


THE ART OF DINING, or GASTRONOMY 
AND GASTRONOMERS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








‘* Now he has gone to try what genius can do to relieve the beleaguered garrisons of the 
Soudan.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Seventh Edition, now ready. 
THE STORY OF CHINESE GORDON. 


By A. EGMONT HAKE. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, l5s. 


‘Who is General Gordon? He is no common man. It is no exaggeration in speaking of 
General Gordon to say that he is a hero; it is no exaggeration to say that he is a Christian, and 
that in his dealings with Oriental peoples he has a genius, that he has a faculty of influence 
and command brought about by moral means...... He has that faculty which produces effects 
amongst those wild Eastern races almost unintelligible to us Westerns.’—Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
SPEECH IN THE House oF Commons, February 12th, 1884. 





REMINGTON and CO., New Bond Street, W. 





Now ready, in crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


FROM DAWN TO THE PERFECT DAY. 


By the ALEXANDER RALEIGH, B.D, 
Author of “Quiet Resting-places.” 


late 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CITARLES BLACK. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, 15s, with Portraits and Illustrations, 


MUS ICAL »i? &. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., 
Author of “Music and Morals,” &c. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


M Y 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, pri e 2s 6d, post free, 


TVHE RISE and FALL of the 

ENGLISH COMMONWEALTA. By 
ALLANSON Picton, M A. Contents:—I. Introductory, 
If, “Treason and Loyalty.” III. “The Limits of 
Moral Force.” IV. “ The Limits of Physical Force.’* 
V. “The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm.” VI 
“Republicanism: Form and Substance,” e 
Commonwealth period so well, or who i 

“There is no writer now living who nena = 
qualified to draw lessons from it for our own times 
His little book is full of thought and noble teaching, 
It may be commended as a work of solid value oa 
great political usefulness.””’—Echo. 

“The biographer of Oliver Cromwell has tu 
account his great knowledge of the heroic soul Ns 
the seventeenth century.””—Academy. 

London: ALEXANDER and SHEPHEARD, 21 1 
Street, Holborn ; and all Booksellers, leet 





Now ready, price 23; post free, 30 stamps, 
HE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY, 1884, 
THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL ISSUE, 
London: C. MitcuHEett and Oo., 12 and 13 
Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. P ~ 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


HE EVOLUTION of CHRIST. 
IANITY. 
*,* The Design of this Work is to Demonstrate the 
me:ely Human Origin of Judaism and Christianity. 
WittrAms and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, Loudon; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA. 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
{by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s }er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
vast, S.W. 


YOYAL ACADEMY LECTURES 
on ARCHITECTURE.—For Report (with Illus. 
trations), see the BULLDER, for February 16th (4d, 
by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 19s); also for 
Design for Belfast Library, and View and Plan of 
Zoard Schools, Reading—Together with Artic'es and 
Reports on the Po'lution of the Thames—Ventilation 
of Theatres—Building Trade in Paris—New Process 
of Mural Decorat‘on—Dwelings for Artisans—Colour 
Decoration—Letter from Mr. James Fergusson on 
the Proposed ‘f Campo-Santo ’’ at Westminster (with 
lan), &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 














Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





port MEATS. Also, 





FEssence of BEEF, BEEF TBA, 





FPWRTLESOUP, and JELLY, andother 


GPECIALITIES “for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
ti 


_ AND M“**s a. 
os AND | iggimiea } bee 


iateaaaial AND M4"s Wy Atea- 


YTYOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Couips, Covans, SHORTNESS OF 
Brratu.—These maladies rquire early and unre- 
mitting attention, for if neglec’ed they often end in 
asthma, bronchitis, or consawption. The Ointment 
well rubbed upon the chest and back, penetrating the 
skin, is absorbed and carried directly to the lungs, 
whence it expels allimpurities. All the blood in the 
body is perpetually pas-ing through the lungs, and 
there all noxious particles tending to disease can be 
quickly, thoroughly, and permanently neutralised, 
rendere? harmless, or ejected from the system. 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills aecomplish this 
puritication ; and through the bleod thus cleansed, the 
influence of these wonderful medicaments reaches the 
remotest parts of the human body, and thus cares all 
diseased action, whether internal or external, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


ALARIC WATTS: a Narrative 
of h's Life. By his Son. 


Open the pages where we may, some anecdote, 
allusion, or illustration of character is sure to arvest 
attention.” —A‘heneum, 

“Mrs, Alaric Watts’s sketch of Wordsworth is one 
of the best we have ever read, and will bear com. 

arison even with Carlyle’s graphic etching.””—St, 

‘ames’s Gazette. 


In 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Portraits, 24s. 


LADY JACKSON’S “The 
COURT of the TUILERIES: from the Restora- 
tion to the Flight of Louis Philippe.’ By the 


Author of ‘Old Paris,” &. 
2 vols., with Portraits, 303, 


MADAM CAMPAN’S “PRIVATE 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE,” 


“ Perhaps there is still no single book of anecdotic 
history which may be read with such advantage by 
the average student; there have been added to the 
book illustrations which increase its attraction not a 
little. Two portraits of the Queen are given as 
frontispiecrs to the two volumes. The first, an extra- 
ordinarily lovely one, is after Mme. Vigée le Brun, the 
other is the better known, older, and less attractive, 
but still very handsome, portrait by Werthmiller.”’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


2 vols., 24s. 


MRS. LYNN LINTONS “The 


GIRL of the PERIOD ”’ ; and other Social Essays. 


“The book possesses a d‘stinct value, not only as a 
permanent record of a bad tidal wave which passed 
over society when we were all about fifteen years 
younger, but as an able and cheerfal polemic against 
most of the worst follies which will pester us, and 
possibly our children, to tbe last—recorded not 
without a good deal of plain speaking, which may yet 
do something, as it must have already done, to stem 
the torrent.”—Academy. 


8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs. 


J.H. Rippext, Author of “ George Geith,’’ “‘ The 
Senior Partner,’ “The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens,” &. 
“*Snson Drummond’ contains one of the best 
characters Mrs. Riddeli has ever drawn.’’—Atheneum, 


THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. 


Norris, Author of ‘‘ Matrimony,” ‘‘ No New 
Thing,” “‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,”’ &c. 


The KNAVE of HEARTS. By 


the Author o° ‘‘The Garden of Eden,’’ &c 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ABIGEL ROWE; a Story of the 


Regency. By the Hon. Lewis WinGrieLp. 


“Mr. Winefleld writes well and vigorously, and 
never has a tedious page.’’— Academy. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





CORRECTED TO JANUARY. 
In 1 vol., 348 pp., 12mo, cloth, price 2s 6d; 
by post, 2s 9d. 
RIDGWAY’S PARLIAMENTARY 
MANUAL for 1884. 

Containing the Last as well as the Present HOUSE 
of COMMONS, and the Holders of the great Offic: s 
of State during the Present Century. 

Also, the PRINCIPAL LAWS REGULATING 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS, with Judicial 
Decisions, Forms, Notices, &c. 

Edited by A. M. SULLIVAN, Esq., 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


W. RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





Sewed, price Sixpence. 


REGULATED VICE, 


In Relation to Morality. 
By EMILE DE LAVELEYE, 


Protessor at the University of Liége, &e. 


London : 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &., 5 Bulstrode 





Street, Cavendi-h Square, London, 
London: ©. Mircuein and Oo., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 








ON THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21st, WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 
WITH LEAVES FROM HER NOTE-BOOK, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


*,* This Volume, which was left ready corrected for the press, will contain all the 
Contributions to Periodical Literature that the Author was willing to have 
republished. It will also include some short Essays and Pages from her Note- 
book, which have not hitherto been printed. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


ORA 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


AL TI rE TF ©. 


Author of “ Piccadilly,” ‘‘ Traits and Travesties,”’ &c. 


New Edition, in 1 vol. with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Brilliant and delightful......The book is one which everybody will greedily read and 
greatly admire. It is the outcome of singular originality and independence......It contains 
enough to equip a score of ordinary novelists for the production of a score of extraordinary 
novels.”’—Atheneum. 


‘May be characterised as a novel of a thousand, if only for the fact that it may be read 
through consecutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleasure to the reader with every 
fresh perusal...... It is not as a story that ‘ Altiora Peto’ challenges warm admiration, but as 
a brilliant picture of life and manners.’’—Spectator. 


“ The whole book sparkles with brilliant dialogue.”—London Guardian. 


‘Tt is impossible to exaggerate the sense of infinite refreshment inspired by this work 
of genuine wit, of strong good sense, of sharp insight, and of scholarly style.’ —Graphic. 


“The most original and striking novel of the year.’”’—John Bull. 


“The book is full of humour and drollery.”—Saturday Review. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, the SEVENTH EDITION (TENTH THOUSAND) of 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Henry Drummonn, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on religion that we have read 
for a long time. No one who reads the papers entitled ‘ Biogenesis,’ ‘ Degeneration,’ ‘ Eternal 
Life,’ and ‘ Classification,’ to say nothing of the others in this volume, will fail to recognise 
in Mr. Drummond a new and powerful teacher.” —Spectator. 


“Most able and interesting. Mr. Drummond writes perfect English; his ideas are fresh, 
and expressed with admirable felicity.”—Literary Churchman. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 
THE CAXTON EDITION. 





Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS beg to announce the publication of a New 
Edition, which will be issued in Twenty Monthly Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s a volume. 





ORDER OF PUBLICATION. 

The Caxtons; a Family Picture. February, 1884. 

My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. Vol. I., March, 1884. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. Vol. II., April, 1884. 
Night and Morning. May, 1884. 


SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT ANY BOOKSELLERS. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
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MESSRS. 


RIVINGTON’S 





LIST 





The ONE MEDIATOR: the Operation 
of the Son of God in Nature and Grace; being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1882. By Peter GoipsmitH Mepp, M.A., Rector 
of North Cerney, Hon. Canon of St. Alban’s, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop. 8vo, 16s. 


The WITNESS of the PASSION of 
Q 


ST HOLY REDEEMER. By the Rev. W. J. Knox 
., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Rector of 
*s, Manchester. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


IRA TIVE of EVENTS connected 
h 


At of the “TRACTS for the TIMES.” 
“With “Ffroduction, and Supplement extending to the Present 
Time. By Wiiw1aM Patmer, Author of “ Origines Liturgice,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PRAC™'CAL REFLECTIONS © on 


EVERY VERSE of the NEW TESTAMENT. By A CreErey- 
MAN. With a Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D., Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 
Vor. I.—The HOLY GOSPELS. Third Edition, 4s 6d. 
Vou. II.—ACTS to REVELATION. 6s. 


A COMMENTARY on the OFFICE for 
the MINISTRATION of HOLY BAPTISM. Illustrated from 
Holy Scripture, Ancient Liturgies, and the Writings of Catholic 
Fathers, Doctors, and Divines. By the Rev. H. W. PEREIRA, 
M.A., M.R.I.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 
8vo, 14s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


JOHN KEBLE, M.A., Author of ‘The Christian Year.’’ Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 






Uniform with the above. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D., late Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Uniform with the above. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


H. P. LIDDON, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


The CONFESSIONS of 8. AUGUSTINE. 


In Ten Books. Translated and Edited by the Rev. W. H. 
Hourcuines, M.A., Sub-Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. 
New Edition, 16mo, 2s 6d. 


CHURCH ORGANS; their Position and 
Construction. With an Appendix, containing Some Account of 
the Mediswval Organ Case still existing at Old Radnor, South 
Wales. By Freperick Heatucore Sutton, M.A., Rector of 
Brant Broughton. Third Edition, demy 4to, with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d; or in paper boards, 6s 6d. 


HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDATRE; 


a Biographical Sketch. By H. L. Sipney Lear, Author of 
“ Christian Biographies,” &c. Second Edition, with Frontispiece, 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FIVE MINUTES: Daily Readings of 
Poetry. Selected by H. L. Sipney Lear, Editor of ‘‘ For Days 
and Years,”’ Author of “ Christian Biographies,” &c. 16mo, 3s 6d. 


EARLY INFLUENCES. New Edition. 


With a Preface by Mrs. GLADsToNE. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LYRA APOSTOLICA. (Poems, by 
J. W. Bowpen, R. H. Frovupsg, J. Kesis, J. H. Newman, R. I. 
WILBERFORCE, and I. WiLLIAMS; and a New Preface by Car- 
dinal NewMAN.) New Edition, with red borders, 16mo, 2s 6d. 


A COMPANION to the NEW TESTA- 


MENT: being a Plain Commentary on Scripture History from 
the Birth of Our Lord to the End of the Apostolic Age. By the 
Rev. Jonn Henry Brunt, D.D., F.S.A., Editor of ‘“ The Anno- 
tated Bible,” &c. Small 8vo, with Maps, 3s 6d. 


MAIGRE COOKERY. Edited by H. L. 


Stoney Lear. 16mo, 28. 





The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Com. 
mentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England, 
Edited by the Rev. Jon Henry Brunt, D.D., F.S.A., Author of 
“ History of the Reformation,” Editor of “ The Annotated Bible,” 
&c. New and Enlarged Edition, 4to, 21s; or half-bound in 
morocco, 31s 6d. : 


THOUGHTS upon the LITURGICAL 
GOSPELS for the SUNDAYS, one for each day in the year, 
With an Introduction on their Origin, History, the Modifications 
made in them by the Reformers and by the Revisers of the 
Prayer-Book, the Honour always paid to them in the Church, and 
the Proportions in which they are drawn from the Writings of 
the Four Evangelists. By Epwarp Meyrick Govutsury, D:D., 
D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


A REVIEW of the BAPTISMAL CON- 
TROVERSY. By J. B. Moztry, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Oxford. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


EIGHT LECTURES on MIRACLES. 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B. Mozury, D.D., 
late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Oxford. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Of the FIVE WOUNDS of the. HOLY 
CHURCH. By Antonio Rosmini. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by H. P. Lippon, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


LOGIC and LIFE; with other Sermons. 


By the Rev. H. S. Hotzanp, M.A., Senior Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Honorary Canon of Truro. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MANUALS of RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 


TION. Edited by JonN PILKINGTON Norris, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 
New and thoroughly Revised Editions, 3 vols. small 8vo, 3s 6d 
each. Sold separately. 


The CATECHISM and PRAYER-BOOK. By the Eprror. 


The OLD TESTAMENT. Together with a Brief Commen- 
tary on the Psalter. By Epmunp I. Grecory, M.A., Vicar of Halbertor, 
Devon, aud Rural Dean of Tiverton East. 


The NEW TESTAMENT. By C.T. Winter. Revised by 


Epmunp I. Gregory, M.A. 


VOICES of COMFORT. Edited by the 


Rey. THomMAs VINCENT Fossery, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. 
Giles’s, Reading. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


STUDIES in the HISTORY of the BOOK 


of COMMON PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan 
Innovations—The Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settle- 
ment. With Appendices. By Hersert Mortimer Luckock, 
D.D., Canon of Ely, Principal of the Theological College, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. Second Edition, crown 
8vo, 6s. 


AFTER DEATH: an Examination of the 


Testimony of Primitive Times respecting the State of the Faith- 
ful Dead, and their Relationship to the Living. By Herbert 
Mortimer Luckock, D.D. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


si | 
A PLAIN EXPOSITION of the 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
For the use of Schools. By Witttam Baker, D.D., Head 
Master of Merchant Taylors’ School, and Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s. 16mo, 2s 6d. 


PLAIN SERMONS onthe 
CATECHISM. By the Rev. Isaac Wit.iams, B.D., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, Author of a ‘‘ Devotional Commentary 
on the Gospel Narrative.” New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s 
each. Sold separately. 


OUR LORD’S PASSION. By the Rev. 


Isaac WILLIAMS, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Forming a Volume of the “Devotional Commentary on the 
Gospel Narrative.” New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 





RIVINGTONS : WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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